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ASBURY DICKINS (1780-1861) : 
A CAREER IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


By RUTH KETRING NUERMBERGER 


Who was Asbury Dickins? Briefly, he was, between 1817 
and 1861, successively clerk and chief clerk in the Treasury De- 
partment, chief clerk in the Department of State, and secretary 
of the United States Senate. As a public servant for nearly half 
a century, Asbury Dickins probably knew more of the great 
and near great than any other man of his time. He was the 
close friend of many who left a name and a record in American 
history, yet they scarcely mentioned his name. And so Asbury 
Dickins has been almost completely lost and forgotten, and since 
his brief obituary in a Washington newspaper no printed biogra- 
phical notice of him has appeared. Yet such were his life and 
services that he deserves some lasting memento. 

His father was John Dickins, a famous Methodist divine of 
the eighteenth century. John Dickins was born on August 24, 
1747, in London, grew up there, and received a good education, 
possibly at Eton College; in any case he was a good Latin and 
Greek scholar. 

Some time before the Revolution John Dickins came to Amer- 
ica, where he professed religion in 1774 and joined the Methodist 
Society in Virginia. He became an itinerant preacher in 1777, 
traveling in the North Carolina circuit. The next year found 
him in Brunswick circuit; thence he went to Roanoke circuit, 
where he remained until the close of 1780 when he temporarily 


1Thomas William Herringshaw, comp., Herringshaw’s Encyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy of the Nineteenth Century. . .. (Chicago, 1905); Dictionary of American Biography, 
V, 298 f. (cited hereinafter as D. A. B.); Matthew H. Moore, Sketches of the Pioneers of 
Methodism in North Carolina and Virginia (Nashville, 1884), p. 108; William Buell Sprague, 
Annals of the American Methodist Pulpit .... (New York, 1861), p. 63; “John Dickins,’”’ 
Methodist Magazine, XXII (October, 1799), 521 f.; Eton College, The Eton College Register, 
1758-1790, Alphabetically Arranged and Edited with Biographical Notes, by Richard Arthur 
Austen-Leigh (Eton, 1921), does not list John Dickins as a student. 
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stopped preaching. Meantime, in April, 1779, he had married 
Elizabeth Yancey of Halifax County, North Carolina. Here he 
settled and lived until 1783 and here Asbury Dickins was born on 
July 29, 1780.2 

At this early date John Dickins advanced the idea of founding 
a Methodist school in America on the model of John Wesley’s 
Kingswood school in England.* Dickins received the first sub- 
scriptions in 1780. With the coming of Thomas Coke to America 
in 1784 the college was definitely planned and more money was 
raised. Cokesbury College was opened on December 8, 1787, 
in Abingdon, Maryland. It survived one fire (December 4, 1795), 
was moved to Baltimore where it reopened on May 2, 1796, but 
was burned again on December 4, 1796, and thus ended its brief 
history. Among the few known students was, quite naturally, 
Asbury Dickins, son of the founder. One of his teachers was 
Charles Tait, later a prominent lawyer and United States Sen- 
ator.4 This passing association of his boyhood was later respon- 
sible for setting Asbury Dickins on his career as a public serv- 
ant.® 

In 1783 Bishop Francis Asbury sent John Dickins to New 
York to rebuild the church there. Dickins participated in the 
“Christmas Conference” of 1784 where the Methodist Church 
was organized and where he proposed the official name, Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In 1785 he was back in North Carolina 
preaching in Bertie circuit, but the following year he returned 


2“John Dickins,”” Methodist Magazine, XXII (October, 1799), 521f.; W. B. Sprague, 
Annals of the American Methodist Pulpit .. ., p. 68; M. H. Moore, Sketches of the Pioneers 
of Methodism in North Carolina and Virginia, p. 108; Dickins 3 and family papers 
in the possession of Miss Virginia Fleming Dickins, Washington, D. 

Elizabeth Yancey came of one of the prominent North Carolina families and was also 
connected with the Alstons. William Alston (d. 1743) married in 1735 Ann Kimbrough. 
About 1748 she married Jeconias Yancey of Halifax County, North Carolina. Their 
daughter Elizabeth married John Dickins. These family connections were of much 
service to Asbury Dickins. Joseph A. Groves, The Alstons and Allstons of North and 
South Carolina; Also Notes of Some Allied Families (Atlanta, Ga., 1901), pp. 301-303. 

3 John Wesley established this school in 1748 for boarding students between the ages 
of six and twelve. The gay | — elementary subjects, plus French, Latin, Greek, 
York, 18 4 —, geometry. A. W. Cummings, The Early Schools of Methodism (New 

or! a 

4Charles Tait (1768-18385) joined the faculty of Cokesbury College in 1788 and remained 
until 1794. James Tait to Charles Tait, November 6, 1791; Forts Cosby to Charles Tait, 
January 27, 1794, Tait MSS. Alabama Department of Archives and History. 

5A. W. ‘Cummings, The Early Schools of Methodism (New York, Cincinnati, 1886), 
p. 24; George W. Archer, An Authentic Hisory of Cokesbury College [Abingdon, Md.] 
with ‘ahaahee of Its Founders and Teachers, Prepared and Read before the Hartford 
Historical Society, Bell Air, Md. (1894), pp. 18, 23; Francis Asbury, The Heart of Asbury’s 
Journal, ed. by Ezra Squier Tipple (New York, 1904), p. 174; Bernard Christian Steiner, 
History of Education in Maryland, pp. 229-245; United States, Bureau of Education, 
Contributions to American Educational History, ed. by Herbert Baxter Adams, no. 19 
(Washington, 1904). 
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to New York where he remained until 1789. Then John Dickins 
went to Philadelphia to manage the newly established Methodist 
Book Concern, for which he supplied the initial capital of $600.00. 
His first publication was the Arminian Magazine (vol. I, 1789- 
1790). Between that date and 1794 nineteen works were issued. 
In 1797 he founded the Methodist Magazine. John Dickins con- 
tinued the work until September 27, 1798, when he died a victim 
of Philadelphia’s yellow fever epidemic, which also killed his 
eldest daughter. His death was deeply lamented by Francis As- 
bury and his work was memorialized by Ezekiel Cooper in a 
funeral sermon.? 

Asbury Dickins, a youth of eighteen, was now head of the 
family. His immediate duty was to continue his father’s work 
and conduct the bookstore. Bishop Francis Asbury delegated his 
friend, Ezekiel Cooper, “‘to assist Asbury Dickins in the conduct- 
ing our work as heretofore.’ The young man’s connection with 
the Methodist Book Concern continued for not more than a year. 

About this time Asbury Dickins made his first ventures into 
literature and oratory. Early in 1800 he delivered his Hulogiwm 
in [sie] Gen. George Washington, 22d February, 1800, before the 


Hermathenian Society of Philadelphia.® Young Dickins’s single 
entry into partisan politics concerned the presidential election 
of 1800. To the question, “Shall Thomas Jefferson be the chief 
magistrate of these states?,’”’ Dickins answered a resounding 


6 Albert Henry Smyth, The Philadelphia Magazines and Their Contributors, 1741-1850 
(Philadelphia, 1882), pp. 74, 76; Joseph Beaumont Wakeley, Lost Chapters Recovered 
from the Early History of Methodism in America . .. (New York, 1858), p. 304; 
Ezekiel Cooper, Beams of Light on Early Methodism in America . .. (New York, 1887), 
pp. 254, 262; Francis Asbury, The Heart of Asbury’s Journal, ed. by E. S. Tipple, pp. 424, 
438, 450; “John Dickins,” Methodist Magazine, XXII (October, 1799), 521f.; M. H. Moore, 
Sketches of the Pioneers of Methodism in North Carolina and Virginia, p. 116. 

John Dickins’s will left his entire estate to his wife, but expressed doubt that it would 
“educate & support the family.” Halifax County [N. C.] Records. Wills (1772-1854). 
II, 84. This estate included 215 acres of land in Halifax County, purchased in 1786. 
Indenture, November 20, 1786. Randolph-Dickins MSS. University of North Carolina. 
In 1799 or 1800 John Dickins’s widow probably sold this land. Elizabeth Dickins to 
Henry Bradford, November 26, 1799. Randolph-Dickins MSS. She remained in Phila- 
delphia until about 1804 when she moved to Baltimore, where she died April 23, 1835. 
William N. Baker to Francis Asbury Dickins, Baltimore, October 22, 1835. Randolph- 
Dickins MSS. Here her elder daughter married Samuel Baker, while a younger 
daughter and a son, John, continued to live with their mother. John Dickins to [Willis 
Alston?], Baltimore, December 10, 1811. U. S. Department of State. Appointments 
Papers. The National Archives. 

7 Francis Asbury to Ezekiel Cooper, Germantown, Pa., October 4, 1798, Historical 
Records Survey. Illinois. Calendar of the Ezekiel Cooper Collection of Early American 
Methodist Manuscripts, 1785-1839. Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois (Chicago, 
1941), no. 54 (cited hereinafter as Calendar of the Ezekiel Cooper Collection); Ezekiel 
Cooper, A Funeral Discourse on the Death of That Eminent Man the Late John Dickins 
(Philadelphia, 1799), 36p. 

8 Francis Asbury to Ezekiel Cooper, October 4, 1798, January 8, 1799; Jesse Lee to 
Ezekiel Cooper [1800], Calendar of the Ezekiel Cooper Collection, nos. 54, 56, 57. 

%Philadelphia, 1800, 8 vo., 29p. 
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“God Forbid!” His verbose arguments centered on the contention 
that Jefferson was not a Christian. This tract had unfortunate 
repercussions for Dickins in later years when it served as evi- 
dence that he had been a Federalist.1° 

Meanwhile he continued as a bookseller, and with this the 
current of his life took a different direction. His bookstore soon 
took on a more secular aspect and quickly became the center of 
literary life in Philadelphia. Heading the literary circle was 
Joseph Dennie, whom Timothy Pickering had persuaded to come 
to the capital city from Walpole, New Hampshire. Dennie al- 
ready had a considerable reputation as author of the Lay Preach- 
er. As early as May 27, 1800, appeared the prospectus of his 
new work, The Farrago, or Essays Gay and Grave, to be pub- 
lished by Asbury Dickins. Meanwhile Dennie had been writing 
for Fenno’s Gazette in support of the Federalist party, but he 
soon turned to more literary labors and on October 16, 1800, is- 
sued the prospectus of a weekly publication “combining, in the 
manner of the Tatler, Politics with Essays and disquisitions on 
topics scientific, moral, humorous, and literary.” With Asbury 
Dickins as his partner, Dennie brought out on January 3, 1801, 
the first number of the Port Folio: “Published by THE EDITOR 
AND ASBURY DICKINS, sole Proprietors of the Work, No. 25, 
North Second-street. HUGH MAXWELL, PRINTER.” The 
publication was an immediate and overwhelming success. One 
thousand copies of the first number were soon exhausted with the 
result that a second issue of like size was printed; thenceforward 
two thousand copies became the standard quantity for each num- 
ber.11 

John Davis, the British traveler, observing the literary scene 
in Philadelphia at this time, described it thus: 


Mr. Dennie passed his mornings in the shop of Mr. Dickins, which 
I found the rendezvous of the Philadelphia sons of literature .. . 


10[Asbury Dickins], The Claims of Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency, Examined at 
the a, of Christianity. By a Layman. (Philadelphia, Published by Asbury Dickins, 1800), 
PP. 6-04. 

11 Port Folio, I (January 3, 1801), 8; Harold Milton Ellis, Joseph Dennie and His 
Circle. A Study in_American Literature from 1792 to 1812, pp. 129, 135, 148, Usiveniiy 
of Texas, Bulletin, No. 40 (Austin, Texas, 1915); Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, The Literary 
— of Philadelphia bes agp 1906), p. 169. 

isparaging view o mnie’s enterprise was given by his competitor, Willi \. 
William Duane to Joseph Nancrede, Philadelphia, September 30, 1801 “Letters a witten 
Duane,” Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings (1906-1907), XL, 269 (Boston 1907 De 
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several Reviewers . . . assembled with punctuality ... to the great 
annoyance of Mr. Dickins, who could scarcely find room to sell his 
wares. But I thought Mr. Dickins not inferior to any of the con- 
stellation; he was remarkable for the gentleness of his manners, 
and displayed not less his good sense by his discourse, than his 
moderation by his silence.12 


The literary frequenters of Dickins’s bookshop soon formed 
themselves into the Tuesday Club. Among the probable mem- 
bers were Horace Binney, Nathaniel Chapman, Samuel Ewing, 
Joseph Hopkinson, William Meredith, Richard Rush, Thomas 
Cadwalader, Thomas I. Wharton, Richard Peters, Philip Hamil- 
ton, Charles Brockden Brown, John Blair Linn, Charles Jared 
Ingersoll, John Edmonds Stock, and at a later date, Nicholas 
Biddle. 13 

Dennie and Dickins conducted the Port Folio jointly through- 
out its first year. With the beginning of the second volume in 
January, 1802, Asbury Dickins’s name disappeared and was 
replaced by that of his sister, Elizabeth Dickins. On January 15, 
1803, the partnership between Dennie and both Dickinses was 
dissolved, and there ends Asbury Dickins’s first literary ven- 
ture.14 His bookstore was in rooms formerly occupied by his 
friend, William Cobbett, who in December, 1799, left Phila- 
delphia for New York. 

Early in 1803 Dickins sailed for Liverpool, presumably with 
a view to extending his education and engaging in the book 
trade. Perhaps his literary connections brought it about that 
on October 25, 1803, was married “At St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, Asbury Dickins, Esq. late of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Lillias Arnot, daughter of the late Hugo Arnot, Esq. of 
Baleormo.” 15 Hugo Arnot, who had been born Hugo Pollock 
at Leith on December 8, 1749, changed his name to Arnot 
upon inheriting the Arnot estate of Balcormo. He was a lit- 


12 John Davis, Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States of America; 
during 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801 and 1802 . . . (London, 1803), pp. 203, 205, 207. 

13 A. H. Smyth, The Philadelphia Magazines and Their Contributors, p. 92; H. M. Ellis, 
Joseph Dennie and His Circle . . . , pp. 153, 157, 178; John Davis, Travels of Four Years 
and a Half in the United States of America ..., pp. 203, 205, 207; Port Folio, I-III 
(January 3, 1801—December 31, 1808), passim. 

14 Port Folio, I-III (January 8, 1801—December 31, 1803), passim; H. M. Ellis, Joseph 
Dennie and His Circle .... pp. 148, 157. 

15 Scot’s Magazine, LXV (November, 1803), 814; London Times, November 1, 1803, p. 3. The 
bride’s family being opposed to the marriage, the couple were aided in eloping by William 
Cobbett, the journalist. Dickins Scrapbook. 
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erary eccentric, the author of numerous satires and of a his- 
tory of Edinburgh (1779) which was pirated in Dublin. He 
died on November 20, 1786, leaving his widow, who had been 
Margaret Bennett (ca. 1756-1826) with eight children. Of 
these Lillias Arnot (September 22, 1779-April 10, 1859) was the 
sixth child and third daughter.16 

Most likely it was as a bookseller and publisher that Dickins 
supported a wife, and soon a family, in London between 1803 and 
1807. That he took an active interest in civic matters was evi- 
denced in 1804 when the Political Register printed at least two of 
his articles denouncing as tyrannical the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice.17 There is an indication that he had a 
hand in an edition of Shakespeare issued in 1813 or 1814.18 

Meantime, Dickins cultivated American connections in Lon- 
don, with the result that in 1807 he was appointed “Chancellor” 
in the office of the United States consul at London. The consul 
at this time was General William Lyman.!*® Dickins’s duties were 
at first largely clerical, but additional responsibilities soon fell 
upon him because of Lyman’s declining health, and during the 
year 1811 Dickins was in complete charge of the consulate. On 


September 22, 1811, William Lyman died. In the same letter 
which notified the Department of State of Lyman’s death, Dick- 
ins applied for the consulship at London.?® He was too slow, 


16 Dictionary of National Biography, Il, 119; James Arnott, comp., The House of Arnot 
and Some of Its Branches; A Family History, compiled by James Arnott (Edinburgh, 1918), 
pp. 147-159; Dickins Scrapbook. 

17 Holo. MSS. January 14, 23, 24, 1804, Randolph-Dickins MSS.; Cobbett’s Weekly 
Political Register, V (January 28, 1804), 112-121. The articles were signed “Vindex” and 
“Anti-Puritanical”’; M. Titcomb to Hamilton Fish, October 28, 1861, Hamilton Fish MSS. 
Library of Congress; William Cobbett to Asbury Dickins, London, January 30, 1804. Chamber- 
lain MSS. Boston Public Library. 

18 J. Maury to Asbury Dickins, Liverpool, April 30, 1814. Dickins MSS. Library of Congress. 

19 William Lyman (December 7, 1755—September 22, 1811), was born at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, graduated from Yale in 1776, served in the Massachusetts General Court, 
and was a member of Congress, 1793-1797. He was appointed United States Consul at 
London on December 12, 1804, and served until his death. Franklin Bowditch Dexter, 
Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College with Annals of the College History 
(New York, 1903, 5 vols.), III, 619f.; John Quincy Adams, Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams, Comprising Portions of His Diary from 1795 to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis 
Adams (Philadelphia, 1874-1877, 12 vols.), I, 321. (Cited hereinafter as John Quincy 
Adams, Memoirs.) 

20 Asbury Dickins to James Monroe, American Consulate, London, September 27, 1811. 
U. S. Department of State, Appointments Papers; Christopher Ripley to Stephen Row 
Bradley, London, September 28, 1811, U. S. Department of State, Consular Corres- 
pondence, Despatches, London, vol. IX. The National Archives. 

Christopher Ripley was a clerk in the London Consular office. Stephen Row Bradley 
(1754-1830) was born in Connecticut, was educated at Yale, and moved to the area 
which became Vermont. He fought in the Revolution, became prominent in the legal 
profession and in politics, and was United States Senator, 1791-1795 and 1801-1813. 
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however, for John Spear Smith,?1 American chargé d’affaires at 
London, had already promised the post to an earlier applicant. 
This office-seeker was Reuben Gaunt Beasley 22 who, with this ap- 
pointment as United States consul in Londcn, left mercantile 
pursuits to devote the remainder of his life to the consular serv- 
ice. 

This turn of affairs was a great disappointment to Dickins, 
who had justifiably looked toward the consulship as a proper 
reward for his previous services. He and many friends pressed 
his claims, but to no avail. Beasley had clinched his hold on the 
post, and Dickins could only continue in his subordinate position 
at £200 a year with as good grace as he could muster. Even 
Beasley insisted that Dickins remain at the consular office, where 
his experience was so much needed at this time.?% 

At this period the conception of consular duties was decidedly 
limited. A consul’s work was largely confined to protecting the 
interests of American citizens and seamen as individuals. Al- 
though Dickins’s work chiefly concerned the impressment of 
American seamen, the extraordinary conditions prevailing in 
those years made it necessary that he acquire an extensive knowl- 
edge of international and consular law. His own observations led 
him to an understanding of the possibilities of the consular office 
far in advance of his time. These views he expressed upon apply- 
ing for the London consulship in 1811: 


The duties of Consul are . . . considered as of little consequence... 
[wrote Dickins, but, he continued, the] office might be rendered a 
powerful Engine in the hands of his Government, on account of the 


2l1John Spear Smith (ca. 1790-1866) was born in Baltimore, Maryland, and acted as 
secretary of legation in London prior to his appointment as chargé d'affaires. He later 
filled various municipal offices in Baltimore and was the author of several works on 
United States commercial relations. 

22 Reuben Gaunt Beasley was a native of Caroline County, Virginia. His mercantile 
connections took him to Europe some years prior to 1811 and gave him the opportunity 
of visiting many cities on the Continent. Beasley remained in London until 1815, when 
he was transferred to the consulate at Havre, where he remained until his death on 
June 1, 1847. About 1816 he married a daughter of Count Guestiers, a Bordeaux merchant. 
William Porter to John Dawson, Edinburgh, October 1, 1811; R. G. Beasley to Henry 
Brevoort, Rouen, France, January 13, 1829; William Patterson to John Spear Smith, 
March 18, 1829; William Paulding to Martin Van Buren, April 4, 1829; John Spear Smith 
to Andrew Jackson, May 5, 1829; idem to Martin Van Buren, July 8, 1829; William Cabell 
Rives to Abel Parker Upshur, June 28, 1843. U. S. Department of State, Appointments 
Papers; R. G. Beasley to James Monroe, London, September 27, 1811. U. S. Department 
of State, Consular Correspondence, Despatches, London, vol. IX. 

23 John Dickins to [Willis Alston?], Baltimore, December 10, 1811; John Dickins to 
James Monroe, November 21, 1811, November 30, 1812; Christopher Ripley to James Madison, 
Washington, November 10, 1812; idem to James Monroe, November 17, 24, 1812; Willis 
Alston to [James Monroe], December 12, 1811; John H. Purviance to James Monroe, 
December 10, 1812. U. S. Department of State, Appointments Papers. 
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extent and mass of important information which the proper employ- 
ment of the means in his power might produce.—These means, no 
Consul, I believe, has ever availed himself to any extent or with any 
view to the future good. In the present state of affairs, nothing is 
done in Europe, which he might not know; indeed, such is my 
opinion of his means, that I am persuaded, that he might acquire as 
much valuable information relative to politics, commerce, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and the useful arts, as all other foreign agents 
of the United States, and he might, also, by a discreet use of his 
knowledge of his own country—of its interests and its policy, effec- 
tually counteract any delusions which might be attempted here with 
a view to its injury.24 


Dickins was particularly successful in his relations with 
American mercantile interests in Britain. The declaration of 
war against Great Britain on June 18, 1812, however, changed 
the whole situation. The consulate no longer functioned in its 
normal capacity; Beasley was made agent for prisoners, and 
Dickins was left without position or salary. The efforts of his 
friends were of no avail in persuading the United States govern- 
ment to afford him relief.25 

Thus deprived of his small salary and without funds to bring 
his family back to America, Dickins was indeed in a difficult po- 
sition. At this juncture he accomplished a business arrangement 
with Lord Cochrane, the chemist and inventor.?® The latter had 
perfected a device “for increasing intensity of light by atmosphe- 
ric pressure in lamps.” The contract between the two specified 
that Dickens would go to Paris for the purpose of taking out 
patents on this invention, for which he would receive half the 
points.?7 

The Dickinses left London for Paris about June 30, 1813, pre- 
sumably on Lord Cochrane’s patemt business. In July Dickins 


24 Asbury Dickins to James Monroe, London, September 27, 1811. U. S. Department 
of State, Appointments Papers; Chester Lloyd Jones, The Consular Service of the United 
States; Its History and Activities, Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, Series 
in Political Economy and Public Law, no. 18 (Philadelphia, 1906), pp. 4-7. 

25 Asbury Dickins to John Spear Smith, London, August 1, 28, 29, September 13, 1811; 
[thirteen mercantile firms] to Asbury Dickins, London, September 27, 1811 (testifying 
to their satisfaction with his management of consular business). U. S. Department of 
State, Consular Correspondence. London, Despatches, vol. IX; John Dickins to James Monroe, 
November 30, 1812; Christopher Ripley to James Monroe, November 24, 1812; Joseph Wilkins 
to James Monroe, December 30, 1812. U. S. Department of State, Appointments Papers: 
Willis Alston to Asbury Dickins, Washington, June 15, 1812. Dickins MSS. Library of 
Congress. 

26 Probably Archibald Cochrane, ninth Earl of Dundonald (1749-1881), naval officer 
and chemical manufacturer. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1831, pt. II, 172-173. 

We 3 between Lord Cochrane and Asbury Dickins [London], June 14, 1813, 
Dickins MSS. 
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made the acquaintance of William Harris Crawford, then 
American minister to France. This was the beginning of a life- 
long friendship between the two men, although at the outset 
Crawford’s diary indicated that he was not very well pleased 
with Dickins’s conduct. After noting that “Mr. Dickins appears 
to be a pleasant and well informed, and well disposed man .. .,” 28 
Crawford later wrote to Charles Tait: 


Your friend Dickens has behaved very badly here in money mat- 
ters. His visit to Paris is somewhat unaccountable. He borrowed 
money at Havre to get to Paris; lived by borrowing during the whole 
time he was here, and borrowed money to take him back. All his 
bills were protested, but all have since been paid except Mr. Jackson’s 
and Mr. Warden’s. I presume he has been unable to reimburse them, 
but he ought not to have incurred an expense at the cost of men who 
had no right to be taxed with his wants. Mr. Jackson lent him more 
than 2,000 francs.29 


Late in October, 1814, the ‘Dickinses sailed for the United 
States. Again Crawford wrote to Charles Tait: 


Your former acquaintance with Mr. Dickins, and the situation in 
which he will arrive in the United States will give him a strong claim 
to your sympathy, and to your exertions to be useful to him, without 
the interposition of my wishes. He is a sensible, and I believe, a 
worthy man, not very enterprising or very provident. It is hardly 
necessary to add that he is very poor, with a large family to support. 
The circumstances to which I alluded in one of my former letters 
have been explained and adjusted to my entire satisfaction. He 
will, like most men in his situation, endeavor to obtain an office from 
the government, which will enable him to live until the return of 


peace. I have recommended him to you, and he will naturally apply 
to his relative, Mr. Alston.*° 


Dickins carried with him considerable important correspond- 
ence, including dispatches from Crawford and other American 


am Nees Harris Crawford, Journal, Smith College Studies in History, XI, no. 1 (October, 
5), p. 30. 

29 William Harris Crawford to Charles Tait, Paris, April 15, 1814. Charles Tait MSS. 
Alabama Department of Archives and History; J. E. D. Shipp, Giant Days, or the Life 
and Times of William H. Crawford (Americus, Ga., 1909), p. 220. Dickins’s agreement 
with Cochrane stipulated £120 for the visit to Paris. Whether Cochrane furnished this 
sum or not, is not clear. 

30 William Harris Crawford to Charles Tait, Paris, October 12, 1814. Charles Tait MSS.; 
J. E. D. Shipp, Giant Days, or the Life and Times of William H. Crawford, p. 225. Dickins 
and Willis Alston were cousins. 
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diplomats and a letter from Alexander von Humboldt to James 
Madison.?1 

Early in 1815 President James Madison tried to make amends 
for past injustices by nominating Dickins to be United States con- 
sul in London, but the Senate refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment.*2 During the next two years Dickins continued to make 
applications for “some employment,” first as secretary to the 
Commissioners of the Navy and later for an appointment in 
connection with a projected board of claims growing out of the 
recent war. In lieu of either of these posts he was willing to 
accept either an appointment in England, where, he added, “I 
feel confident that I could render services out of the power of 
any other American however high his station,” or the consul- 
ship at Paris, where he felt he could do much to advance trade 
between France and the United States. He strengthened these 
pleas by referring to his “numerous and helpless family,” and 
as for his standing with members of the Senate, he added, “I 
have sufficient reason to believe that I have now, no hostility 
to apprehend in that quarter.” 33 

All these efforts failed. With the coming of a new admin- 
istration, however, Dickins in 1817 was made second clerk in 
the Treasury Department at an annual salary of $1,650. His 
chief was William Harris Crawford.*+ This appointment enabled 
him to abandon farming and to offer for sale “A Desirable Estate 
of about 300 Acres: Situated on the great turnpike road from 
Washington to Baltimore.” Dickins’s two years of farming had 
been decidedly unsuccessful.?5 

Dickins thus became established as a civil servant in Wash- 
ington. In the unstratified society of the young capital, how- 


81 William Harris Crawford to Charles Tait, Paris, October 12, 1814. Charles Tait MSS.; 
Alexander von Humboldt to James Madison, Paris, November 13, 1814. James Madison 
MSS., vol. 58. Library of Congress. 

32 James Madison to the Senate of the United States, March 2, 1815. U. S. Senate, 
Miscellaneous Records. National Archives. Records are lacking to explain this action, 
but from fragmentary evidence it appears that a predominantly Republican Senate 
refused to confirm the appointment because Asbury Dickins fifteen years earlier had 
been a Federalist. (See above, pp. 283-284.) Furthermore, Dickins’s long residence in Eng- 
land created the suspicion that he was no longer a patriotic American who could be trusted 
to look after American interests abroad. 

83 Asbury Dickins to James Monroe, March i4, 1815, March 26, 1816. James Madison 
MSS., vols. 58, 61; idem to idem, March 28, 1816. U. S. Department of State, Appoint- 
ments Papers. 

384U. S. Department of State, A Register of Officers and Agents, Civil, Military and 
Naval, in the Service of the United States, on the Thirtieth Day of September, 1817 . . 
(Washington, 1818), p. 9. 

85 Charles Chauncey to Asbury Dickins, Philadelphia, July 28, 1817. Dickins MSS.; 
Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, Philadelphia, July 28, 1817; Dickins Scrapbook, pp. 
98-99. 
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ever, he and his family held a position of much greater promi- 
nence than his clerical rank would signify. His alert mind, 
excellent education, and personal charm, combined with a back- 
ground of European residence and the further asset of a wife 
from a prominent Scottish family, enabled Dickins to associate 
on terms of equality with the best of Washington society. 

There were nine children in the Dickins family. Of them 
the most prominent was Francis Asbury Dickins (1804-1879), 
who in 1839 married Margaret Harvie Randolph (1815-1891), 
daughter of Thomas Mann Randolph (1792-1848) of Tuckahoe, 
Goochland County, Virginia. After six or seven years as a clerk 
in the Treasury Department, Francis Asbury Dickins became 
a successful claim agent in Washington. In 1843 he purchased 
an estate, “Ossian Hall,” in Fairfax County, Virginia, where 
the family resided for many years.2® His eldest daughter, 
Lilia E., in 1831 married Charles Stewart McCauley (1793- 
1869), a captain and later commodore in the United States 
Navy.®7 Another son, Thomas W. Dickins, was a clerk in 
the Department of State, 1843-1845, and in the latter year he 
became legislative clerk under his father in the office of the 


secretary of the Senate. With the change of administration in 
1861, Thomas W. Dickins lost his clerkship and moved with 
his family to California.?8 James J. Dickins (1814-1865) prac- 
ticed law and served as temporary clerk under his father. He and 
his wife, Augusta Mansfield Thompson, had three children.?9 
Hugo Lawrence Dickins (1812-1844) became an engineer. Ed- 


86 Francis A. Dickins to John Francis Hamtramck, Washington, February 23, 1837. 
John Francis Hamtramck MSS. Duke University; Francis A. Dickins to Thomas Mann 
Randolph, Washington, May 23, 1838. Randolph-Dickins MSS.; printed circular, 
advertisement as claim agent, June 20, 1850. Dickins MSS. 

Francis A. and Margaret Dickins’s children were: Mary Randolph (1840-1849), 
Frances Margaret (1842-1904), Harriot Wilson (1844-1917), Lilias Arnot (1845-1846), 
Ellen Arnot (1847-1855), Emily (b. and d. 1852), Randolph (1853-1914), Albert White 
(1855-1913). Francis A. Dickins MS. Family Record in notebook dated April 25, 1845, 
Randolph-Dickins MSS.; Robert Isham Randolph, The Randolphs of Virginia. A Com- 
pilation of the Descendants of William Randolph of Turkey Island and His Wife, Mary 
Isham, of Bermuda Hundred [ Chicago, 1936 ], p. 70; Dickins Scrapbook. 

87 John Campbell to David Campbell, Washington, October 19, 1831. David Campbell 
MSS.; D. A. B., XI, 572. McCauley was commandant of the Washington Navy Yard, 
1846-1849, and of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 1860-1861. 

88 American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, 1843-1845, pp. 90, 92, 124; 
U. S. Senate, Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, III, passim; Francis A. Dickins to 
Margaret Dickins, October 26, 1861; idem to idem, n. d. [ca. 1863]. Randolph-Dickins MSS. 
The latter letter lists Thomas W. Dickins’s children as Edmund, Arnot, Sydney, Walter, 
Ida, Lisa, and Alice, all of whom were gainfully employed in California. 

389 MS. advertisement as attorney and counsellor at law, January 21, 1839; Asbury 
Dickins to James J. Dickins, October 22, 1846, Randolph-Dickins MSS.; U. S. Senate. Miscel- 
laneous Documents, no. 13, pp. 33, 64 (Serial 835); Dickins Scrapbook. 
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ward Arnot Dickins (1818-1871), an artist, died unmarried.+® 
The remaining three daughters, Maria M. (1808-1884), Eloisa C. 
(1811-1895), and Amelia J. (1815-1893), did not marry and 
lived in the family home until their father’s death in 1861. To 
them equally Asbury Dickins left his entire estate.+! 

The social life into which his family was unavoidedly but 
also willingly thrust kept Dickins beyond his depth financially. 
Then too he indulged in various financial transactions which 
were made possible by his personal friendship with those who 
handled such matters. As to social functions, a brief mention 
will suffice. In 1828 the Dickinses entertained Basil Hall and 
his wife, the distinguished British travelers; in 1833 Dickins 
was one of the managers for the inaugural ball; while the wed- 
ding in 1831 of his eldest daughter to Captain McCauley was a 
gala occasion.42 Amos Kendall’s comment on the Dickinses’ 
social life reflects a less sophisticated viewpoint: 


Last night I was at another party in this city, where there was a 
plenty of style. It was given by a Mr. Dickens [sic], who is, I believe, 
a $2,000 clerk in the Treasury Department, and I was told it was the 
second he had given within two weeks. But if I had known as much 
about him yesterday as I do to-day, I should not have gone. It is 
said he now wants some valuable office, and as a means of getting it, 
I suppose, he is wasting in extravagant parties all his salary in his 
present office. When I get to be a clerk I shall do no such foolish 
thing.43 


Other observers, however, took a more favorable view of the 
Dickins family. One wrote: 


40 Asbury Dickins to Francis A. Dickins, New York, August 28, 1848. Randolph- 
Dickins MSS.; American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, 1843, p. 91. 

41 Asbury Dickins Will. In Office of Register of Wills. U. S. District Supreme 
Court, Washington, D. C. Dickins’s will, dated February 18, 1860, stipulated the payment 
of his debts and funeral expenses, gave to his sons and daughters one dollar each, and 
bequeathed the remainder to his three unmarried daughters, “share and share alike.” 
The three heirs also inherited Asbury Dickins’s claim for additional salary while acting 
Secretary of the Treasury and acting Secretary of State, a claim which had been pending 
before Congress since 1849. In 1855 Asbury Dickins put his claim (for $3,976.19) before 
the newly established Court of Claims, where Solicitor Montgomery Blair gave an adverse 
opinion. Between 1865 and 1879 a bill for payment of this claim was before almost 
every session of Congress, but never passed both houses. Justice a, Court of 
Claims, Records. The National Archives; Congressional Cemetery, Washington, D. C., Rec- 
ords; and gravestones in the cemetery. Twelve members of the family, including Asbury 
Dickins, are buried in the Congressional Cemetery; Dickins Scrapbook; U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, Seventh Census, 1850. Free Inhabitants of the District of Columbia. Washington 
City, Part I, p. 104. National Archives. 

42 Mrs. Margaret (Hunier) Hall, The Aristocratic Journey, Being the Outspoken Letters 
of Mrs. Basil Hall, Written during a Fourteen Months’ Sojourn in America, 1827-1828. 
Prefaced and edited by Una Pope-Henessy (New York, London, 1931), p. 176 (entry 
for January 9, 1828), Program of Inaugural Ball, March 1, 1833. Randolph-Dickins MSS.; 
John Campbell to David Campbell, Washington, October 19, 1831. David Campbell MSS.; 
United States Telegraph, Washington, October 27, 1831. 

43 Amos Kendall, Autobiography . . . edited by his son-in-law, William Stickney (Boston, 
1872), p. 284 (entry for February 14, 1829). 
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Mr. Dickins . . . has one grown son and three daughters—all very 
amiable fine children. They are entirely different in their manners 
from City girls generally—have none of their forwardness—foppish- 
ness or flippancy. Dickins is a plain—sensible man—Mrs. Dickins 
is ... a woman of polish. The daughters are showy enough—but 
they seem to partake most of the character of the father.+4 


The occasion for parties at this time was Dickins’s effort to 
obtain the post of chief clerk in the Treasury Department. 

While the importance of social connection was not lost upon 
any member of the Dickins family, more important was Asbury 
Dickins’s long association with the Columbian Institute. This 
organization, founded in June, 1816, was the first learned so- 
ciety to rise in Washington. After an organizational meeting 
under the title of the “Metropolitan Society,” it became The 
Columbian Institute and was chartered in 1818 for a period of 
twenty years.*5 

Dickins became a member on October 6, 1817, and on April 6, 
1818, was chosen secretary, a post which he held for twenty 
years. In 1820 a new constitution organized activities into five 
groupings: three sciences, viz. mathematical, physical, and po- 
litical; general literature; and the fine arts.4® Aside from 
meetings, the collecting of museum specimens and the cultiva- 
tion of a botanical garden on the Mall were the chief activities. 
As secretary of the society, Dickins of course had charge of all 
correspondence, including that with non-resident members. 
Among these corresponding members the most prominent were 
Jared Sparks, John Trumbull, Benjamin Silliman, and Noah 
Webster. Resident members included many army and navy 
officers, many clergymen and lawyers, and a large representa- 
tion from Congress and the Cabinet, while John Quincy Adams 
was president of the Institute from September 7, 1822, until 
January 15, 1830, and Andrew Jackson was a member during 
his presidential terms.*7 


44 David Campbell to Mary H. Campbell, Washington, June 1, 1829. David Campbell MSS. 

45 Columbian Institute, Washington, D. C. Record of Proceedings of the Columbian 
Institute, held at the City of Washington and Incorporated by an Act of Congress, 
Passed the 20th of April, 1818. Originally Formed in the Year 1816, under the Title of 
the Metropolitan Society. MS. records, Library of Congress. This record is contained 
in a folio volume of 364 numbered pages and about 50 blank leaves, and covers activities 
of the Institute from June 15, 1816, until Deeember 20, 1838. (Cited hereinafter as 
Columbian Institute, Records.) 

46 Columbian Institute, Records, October 11, 1820, p. 71. 
47 Columbian Institute, Records, September 7, 1832” ’p. 122; January 15, 1830, p. 314. 
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Most of the members, despite their attainments in many fields 
of endeavor, were amateurs in the sciences with which the In- 
stitute was chiefly concerned. This resulted in an early slack- 
ening of interest and poor attendance at the meetings. Despite 
these handicaps the essential importance of the undertaking is 
reflected by Dickins’s comment to a corresponding member: 


Hitherto, I am sorry to say, our progress in all branches of our 
association has been slow and inconsiderable. It is to be observed, 
however, that the mere organization of a scientific institution among 
gentlemen, who are, for the most part, occupied in laborious official 
or professional duties, and who are scattered over almost every part 
of this extensive city, is a work requiring no little time and perse- 
verance! 


The society gave scientific advice in various enterprises, in- 
cluding aid in preparing a National Pharmacopoeia and in 
establishing an astronomical observatory.4® 

The Institute’s concern with a botanical garden was one of its 
chief contributions. On May 8, 1820, Congress passed an act 
giving not over five acres of land for this purpose. During the 
following years some progress was made in draining this plot 
on the Mall and in planting it, but improvement was rather spas- 
modic.*® 

During 1825 and 1826 the Institute was most active in holding 
meetings at which papers were read by the members.5® The 
meeting of July 15, 1826, took note of the deaths of Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams and resolved to have eulogies of the 
two men prepared. Samuel H. Smith delivered the eulogy of 
Jefferson on January 6, 1827, and at a special meeting on March 
16, 1827, William Cranch gave the eulogy of John Adams.*! 

The most popular feature of the society comprised the anni- 
versary and public addresses, of which six were delivered. Per- 


48 Benjamin Silliman to Asbury Dickins, New Haven, Conn., December 29, 1829. Dickins 
MSS.; George Brown Goode; “The Origin of the National Scientific and Educational 
Institutions of the United States,”” American Historical Association, Annual Report (1889), 
pp. 58-161 (Washington, 1900); Richard Rathbun, The Columbian Institute for the Pro- 
— of Arts and Sciences, United States National Museum, Bulletin 101 (Washington, 
1917), pp. 8-78. 

49 Columbian Institute, Records, May 23, 1820, p. 63; June 5, 1824, p. 154; August 7, 
1824, p. 157; May 14, 1825, p. 169. 

50 Between December 17, 1825, and January 15, 1827, fifteen papers were read on a 
variety of subjects, including finance, natural history, and physics. Columbian Institute, 
Records, pp. 189-247. 

51 Columbian Institute, Records, pp. 225, 246, 252. 





ASBURY DICKINS at Twenty-One 


From an engraving made at Philadelphia in 1801 by Charles B. J. 
Fevret de Saint-Memin, French refugee artist. This print was fur- 
nished through the courtesy of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which owns one of the two complete sets of more than eight 
hundred Saint-Memin engravings, assembled by the artist himself. 
Other copies of this engraving of Dickins are in the possession of 
members of the Dickins family. 
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haps more such addresses might have been given had not poli- 
tics intervened. Dickins twice asked John Quincy Adams to 
make the annual address, but the latter declined, saying that 
“the principal members of the Administration are now members 
... of the Institute with whom I can take no pleasure in asso- 
ciating; and one with whom I will never voluntarily associate 
anywhere.” 52 Dickins’s connection with the Columbian Insti- 
tute lasted until its dissolution in 1838, and throughout all these 
years his position as secretary brought him into close contact 
with all the members, resident and corresponding. 

As chief clerk in the Treasury Department, Dickins found 
himself in the midst of many a political squabble. The first of 
these was the growing enmity between William H. Crawford 
and John C. Calhoun, when both were in the cabinet under 
James Monroe. Dickins of course supported his chief, Craw- 
ford, defending him through various newspaper articles and by 
other means. The notorious A. B. plot of 1823-24 soon over- 
shadowed other difficulties. The essence of this plot was that 
Ninian Edwards, through the columns of the Washington Re- 
publican, a Calhoun paper, accused Crawford of malfeasance 
of public funds. As Secretary of the Treasury, Crawford had 
permitted deposit of public moneys in various western banks of 
doubtful stability. The government had lost some money, but 
the policy was justified by the aid it furnished to pioneers in the 
purchase of lands. Crawford’s friends leaped to his aid by the 
appointment of a House committee to investigate Edwards’s 
charges. Dickins prepared Crawford’s defense before the com- 
mittee. Neither side was entirely convincing in its evidence, 
but the committee completely exonerated Crawford, while 
Edwards’s political career was ruined.®* 

Most of these troubles grew out of the impending presidential 
contest of 1824, in which Crawford was at this juncture the 


52 J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, VIII, 253, 335 (entries for December 4, 1830, March 4, 1831). 

53 Draft of an Answer Prepared by Asbury Dickins, Chief Clerk of the Treasury 
Department under William H. Crawford, to an Address by Ninian Edwards ... May 8, 
1824. Holo. MS. Library of Congress; Willie Person Mangum to Charity Alston (Cain) 
Mangum, April 24, 1824. Willie P. Mangum MSS. Duke University; Martin Van Buren, 
The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren, edited by John C. Fitzpatrick, American His- 
torical Association, Annual Report (1918), II, 181 ff. (Washington, 1920); J. Q. Adams, 
Memoirs, VI, 386f. (entry for June 19, 1824); William Montgomery Meigs, The Life of 
John Caldwell Calhoun (New York, 1917, 2 vols.), I, 288-299; Ninian Wirt Edwards, 
History of Illinois from 1778 to 1838; and Life and Times of Ninian Edwards (Springfield, 
1870), pp. 185-154; Theodore Calvin Pease, The Frontier State, pp. 98-104 (vol. II of 
The Centennial History of Illinois, Springfield, 1917-1920, 5 vols.). 
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leading candidate. His unfortunate illness greatly increased 
the duties of Dickins, who appeared at cabinet meetings, was 
one of the few persons allowed to see Crawford, and in fact was 
responsible for all the business of the Treasury Department. 
When the momentous presidential conflict finally ended on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1825, Dickins rode through a snow storm to bring the 
news to Crawford. Dickins’s “face was flushed with emotion, 
his manner hurried. ‘Hundreds wanted to be in haste to bring 
good tidings,’ said he, ‘but here I come with bad news. Adams 
is chosen on the first ballot.’” Thus Crawford recorded the 
event.54 

Despite his position as Crawford’s most trusted friend, Dick- 
ins had managed to keep Adams’s good will. Consequently he 
remained secure in his post at the Treasury Department, al- 
though he took occasion to express to the new President his 
disappointment at receiving no promotion in recognition of his 
faithful service.55 

Civic honors, however, came to Dickins during these years. 
In 1825 he was selected to be the Fourth of July orator. On that 
day the line of procession, which included the President, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the diplomatic corps, and other officials, 
formed near the White House and proceeded along Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Capitol, where the ceremonies took place. After 
the reading of the Declaration of Independence, Dickins deliv- 
ered his address which dwelt on the blessing of freedom, the 
glories of the Revolution, the enlightened character of Great 
Britain, and the success of revolutionary movements in South 
America.56 

The following year Dickins had a prominent part in the semi- 
centennial of American independence. He was a member of 
the committee of arrangements and in that capacity escorted 
the President from the White House to the Capitol on July 4, 
1826, and acted as custodian of all letters received from the 


54J. E. D. Shipp, Giant Days, or the Life and Times of William H. Crawford, p. 183; 
Margaret (Bayard) Smith, The First Forty Years of Washington Society, Portrayed by 
the Family Letters of Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith . . . edited by Gaillard Hunt (New 
York, 1906), pp. 176 f. 

55 J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, VII, 80 f, (entry for December 14, 1825). 

56 Asbury Dickins, Oration Delivered in the Capitol in The City of Washington, on the 
Fourth of July 1825 . . . Published at the Request of the Committee of Arrangements 
— Ma pp. 1-19; Daily National Intelligencer, Washington, June 9, 14, 
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surviving Signers, former Presidents, and other prominent per- 
sonages.57 

Within a year of his defeat most of William H. Crawford’s 
party went over to Andrew Jackson. Dickins, however, as an 
official in the Adams administration, was not free to change his 
allegiance so openly. Under his new chief, Richard Rush, he 
continued to render outstanding services to the Bank of the 
United States. This support of the Bank, together with some 
incidents of his past, left Dickins in a precarious position when 
Jackson embarked on his policy of removals. Dickins was even 
in debt to the bank, which further condemned him in Jackson’s 
eyes. No wonder the Dickins family gave lavish parties through- 
out the winter of 1828-29 in a feverish effort to conciliate the 
right people. The whole situation was described by John Quincy 
Adams: 


[We] talked ... perhaps an hour upon the only subject which now 
furnishes materials for conversation at Washington, which is the 
removals and new appointments to office. They are effected a few at 
a time and in such a manner as to keep up a constant agitation and 
alarm among the office-holders. .. . Very few reputable appointments 
have been made, and those confined to persons who were indispensably 
necessary to the office, such as Asbury Dickins to the place of Chief 
Clerk in the Treasury Department.5& 


Dickins’s success was a tribute to his political skill, personal 
charm, and efficient service. The new post gave him an annual 
salary of $2,000. Dickins’s promotion was not without its re- 
percussions, for Duff Green, through the columns of his United 
States Telegraph, attacked the Treasury personnel and Dickins 
in particular as “an old Crawford man and now .. . devoted 
to V. Buren... .” Thereupon Secretary Ingham made it plain 
that he would tolerate no interference with appointments in his 
own department.5? 


57 J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, VII, 119f. (entries for July 3, 4, 1826). Surviving Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence and former Presidents of the United States included 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams (both of whom died on July 4, 1826, but had previously 
declined invitations to attend the celebration in Washington), Charles Carroll, James 
Madison, and James Monroe. 

58 J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, VIII, 188 (entry for April 16, 1829). 

59 John Campbell to David me Il [June 25, 1829], David Campbell MSS.; Virgil 
Maxcy to John Caldwell Calhoun ulip Hill, June 4, 1829, Correspondence of John C. 
Calhoun, ed. by J. Franklin Jameson, American Historical Association, Annual 


Report 
(1899), II, 811 (Washington, 1902); United States Telegraph, Washington, June 24, 1829. 
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Between 1828 and 1833 the most important angle of Dickins’s 
career was his close connection with the Second Bank of the 
United States. He was a strong friend of the Bank and was its 
chief supporter in administration circles. The Bank’s president, 
Nicholas Biddle, depended on Dickins always to present the 
Bank in a favorable light to the administration and to smooth 
its relations with the Secretary of the Treasury. This valuable 
connection was jeopardized when, in 1828, the Bank called in 
its $2,500 loan made to Dickins. “This demand has placed Mr. 
Dickins in a very unpleasant situation,’’ wrote the Bank’s Wash- 
ington cashier, who went on to propose that instead the Bank 
should lend Dickins $2,500 more, for which he would pledge 
$1,000 annually from his salary until the entire debt of $5,000 
should be paid. 


There are other considerations [the cashier continued] of a delicate 
nature, which would induce me [to] accede to this proposition. They 
... must readily occur to you. Mr. Dickins fills the confidential station 
in the Treasury which has the management of the Bank accounts. 
He has already evinced the most friendly disposition towards the Bank, 
& has in many instances, to my certain knowledge, rendered services 
materially important to its interests ... it is very important to have 
the person filling his station, well disposed to the Bank, as the view 
which may be taken of the subjects referred to him, may be material- 
ly affected by the feelings by which he is governed. . . . Such is my 
opinion of the services rendered by him, I should think it good policy 
to give up entirely, the whole $5,000, sooner than not to retain his 
friendly disposition. ... 6° 


Events of the following year bore out the wisdom of these 
precautions. Amid Jacksonian attacks on the Bank, Biddle and 
Secretary Ingham found themselves at odds over the Bank’s 
supposed hostility to Jackson men. Biddle’s fury was rendered 
harmless when Dickins convinced him that conciliation was the 
only policy which would be of real advantage to the Bank. Dick- 
ins’s reward for his mediation came early in 1830 when his re- 
maining debt ($2,500) to the Bank was cancelled.*! But this 


60 Robert Smith to Nicholas Biddle, September 22, 1828, The Correspondence of Nicholas 
Biddle dealing with National Affairs, 1807-1844, edited by Reginald C. McGrane (Boston, 
1919), pp. 53 f, (cited hereinafter as Nicholas Biddle, Correspondence). 

61 David Campbell to Mary H. Campbell, Washington, June 1, 1829. David Campbell 
MSS.; Nicholas Biddle to Asbury Dickins, Philadelphia, September 16 and 30, 1829, Nicholas 
Biddle, Correspondence, pp. 75-79; Marquis James, The Life of Andrew Jackson (New 
York, 1937), pp. 561 f.; Ralph Charles Henry Catterall, The Second Bank of the United 
States (Chicago, 1903), p. 254. 
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was only the beginning of the Bank fight. Biddle’s long and 
carefully laid campaign for recharter was materially forwarded 
when Dickins subtly convinced the newly appointed Louis McLane 
that it was the especial prerogative of the Secretary of the 
Treasury “to present his own views and on his own responsi- 
bility” ; accordingly McLane’s annual report proposed to pay off 
the national debt in 1833 and recommended renewal of the Bank 
charter.®? 

Dickins’s last service to the Bank was in connection with the 
payment of the national debt. Late in March, 1832, Dickins 
notified Biddle that on the coming July 1, the Treasury would pay 
off half the three-per-cent funded debt, for which the Bank must 
furnish $6,500,000. Because of the Bank’s expanded business, 
sudden contraction to provide such a sum was almost impossible. 
Ina scurry of activity Biddle got the date advanced to October 1, 
but the Treasury countered by deciding to pay two-thirds of the 
debt on October 1, and the remainder on January 1, 1833, there- 
by calling upon the Bank for $13,000,000 in a period of only 
three months. Meanwhile there were objections in some quar- 
ters. In October Dickins, “obviously & avowedly at the request 
of the Secretary of the Treasury,” wrote a letter to Biddle which 
was intended to give the latter an opportunity to deny false 
statements about the three-per-cent stock appearing in a New 
York paper. Biddle ignored the whole business, replying neither 
to the letter nor to the newspaper. This negligence brought 
Dickins in person to Philadelphia where he impressed upon 
Biddle the need for an explanatory letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Biddle complied, but still could not see any consis- 
tency in the Secretary’s insistence on further assurance concern- 
ing a policy he already approved. Meanwhile the recharter bill 
had been passed and vetoed and Dickins’s relations with the 


Bank were shortly to cease with his transfer to the Department 
of State.®3 


62 Marquis James, The Life of Andrew Jackson, p. 586; R. C. H. Catterall, The Second 
Bank of the United States, pp. 209-211; Memorandum by Biddle, October 19, 1831, Nicholas 
Biddle, Correspondence, pp. 128-131. In this memorandum Biddle explains how the mat- 
ter was managed: “When I saw him [i. e. McLane] at Washington he did not think 
he could go so far as to originate a recommendation of the Bank, & I therefore examined 
all the reports of all the Secretaries to show that the proposals for the Bank all originated 
with them & I left the volumes of these reports in Mr Dickin’s hands marked so that he 
might urge them on the Secretary’s attention” (p. 131). During the summer (June 21- 
August 8, 1831) Dickins had been acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

63 Memorandum by Biddle, October 19, 1831, Nicholas Biddle, Correspondence, pp.132-134. 
{The latter part of this memorandum was obviously written in 1832 or later.]; R. C. 
Catterall, The Second Bank of the United States, pp. 268 f. 
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When Louis McLane left the Treasury Department to become 
Secretary of State on June 1, 1833, he took Asbury Dickins with 
him as chief clerk.** Dickins’s three and a half years in the 
Department of State were considerably less turbulent than the 
last few years at the Treasury had proved to be. In June, 1834, 
McLane was succeeded by John Forsyth as Secretary of State. 
In May and June, 1835, and again during the summer and au- 
tumn of 1836 Dickins was acting Secretary of State. During 
these periods the most important policy which Dickins had to 
carry forward was United States relations with Mexico. At 
the moment Dickins’s chief task was to allay the apprehensions 
of the Mexican minister who was protesting the presence of 
American troops under General Edmund P. Gaines on the Texan 
border. ®5 

Asbury Dickins resigned his post in the Department of State 
on December 12, 1836, to become secretary of the United States 
Senate. First, however, it is necessary to turn back to 1825 
when he had failed to obtain the latter position. The long, com- 
plicated story goes back, in fact, to 1816, when Andrew Jackson 
suggested that President-elect James Monroe select his cabinet 
on a non-partisan basis. When, almost eight years later, Mon- 
roe tentatively put that advice into practice by nominating a 
Federalist for an office in Pennsylvania, both Senators from that 
state, William Findley and Walter Lowrie, protested vigorously. 
In self-defense, Monroe read to them Jackson’s advice. The 
Crawford party seized upon this story, bent on making the most 
of it, while the Jacksonians, in fear of an unfavorable reaction 
upon their leaders, denied the existence of such a letter. “Lowrie 
was thus brought in collision, upon a question of veracity, with 
two of the most powerful men in the Country,” namely Jackson 
and Monroe. Lowrie was the subject of violent newspaper at- 
tacks until an ace card fell into his hand when he received from 
an anonymous source a copy of Monroe’s reply, corroborating 
Jackson’s statement in 1816. Lowrie was now in a position to 


64 Louis McLane to Asbury Dickins, August 8, 1833. U. S. Department of State. 
Appointments Papers. Dickins was appointed on August 8, 1833, and two days later 
was authorized to be acting Secretary of State during illness or absence of the Secretary. 
Andrew Jackson to Asbury Dickins, August 10, 1833, U. S. Department of State. Appoint- 
ments Papers. 

65 Andrew Jackson to Asbury Dickins, August 17, 1836, Andrew Jackson, Correspondence 
of Andrew Jackson, edited by John Spencer Bassett (Washington, 1926-1935, 6 vols.), 
V, 421; Marquis James, The Life of Andrew Jackson, p. 706. 
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force publication of the entire correspondence, which was done 
in May, 1824. Thus was Lowrie “fully vindicated before the 
Country but [the incident] left impressions on the minds of his 
brother Senators which sought and soon found an opportunity 
for their gratification by his election to the profitable and honor- 
able office of Secretary of the Senate.” 66 

Though an act of justice to Lowrie, the election was a great 
disappointment to Asbury Dickins. The party caucus had shown 
eleven votes for Lowrie and eleven for Dickins. When the 
balloting in the Senate occurred, however, the result was twenty- 
three for Lowrie and eighteen for Dickins. “Dickins said he 
had not only been disappointed [John Quincy Adams noted], 
but deceived, by many of Mr. Crawford’s friends, who had en- 
couraged him to expect their votes for that office, and yet he 
could not account for the election of Lowry [sic] unless several 
of General Jackson’s friends had joined in voting for him.” ®7 

In 1836 the situation was somewhat more favorable for Dick- 
ins. Commenting on the prospects, his friend Silas H. Hill ®® 
observed that “if your high claims are urged with zeal and pru- 
dence, notwithstanding the various pledges given, you will I 
think be elected.” Silas Hill offered his services, warning Dick- 
ins that he would “need every vote that can possibly be obtained. 
Should the other administration aspirants withdraw [Hill added] 
you will have a hard struggle with Dr. Naudain.” The reward 


66 Walter Lowrie, Memoirs of the Hon. Walter Lowrie, edited by his son [John Cameron 
Lowrie] (New York, 1896), pp. 238-25; John Dunlap Wells, Hon. Walter Lowrie (New 
York, 1869), pp. 1-15; Martin Van Buren, Autobiography, American Historical Association, 
Annual Report (1918), II, 283-239; Andrew Jackson to James Monroe, October 23, 
November 12, 1816, Andrew Jackson, Correspondence, Il, 261, 268-265; James Monroe to 
Andrew Jackson, December 14, 1816, James Monroe, The Writings of James Monroe, 
Including a Collection of His Public and Private Papers and Correspondence Now for 
the First Time Printed, edited by Stanislaus Murray Hamilton (New York, 1898-1903, 
7 vols.), V, 341-849; J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, VI, 248, 285, 290, 295 f., 341 (entries for March 
6, April 9, 12, 19, May 18, 1824). 

Walter Lowrie (1784-1868), born in Edinburgh, Scotland, came as a child with his 
family to Butler County, Pennsylvania. His varied public life included service in the 
Pennsylvania state legislature and as United States Senator (1819-1825). His services 
as Secretary of the United States Senate terminated in 1836 when his lifelong interest 
in the church found expression in his appointment as corresponding secretary of the 
—— 4 Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. In this work he continued until 
is death. 

67 J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, VII, 75, 80 f. (entries for December & 14, 1895): U. 8. 
Senate, Journal, 19 Cong., Ist Sess., p. 34, December 12, 1825; 25 Cong., 2d Sess., p. 5, 
December 5, 1836. Records of this election are missing from Senate papers deposited in 
the National Archives; hence any explanation on the basis of the vote is impossible. 

88 Silas Holman Hill (1807-October 13, 1860) was born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
but lived much of his life in Washington where he held various clerical posts. He was 
for many years (ca. 1830-1853) a clerk in the Third Auditor’s office, Treasury Department. 
Sometime after 1853 he engaged in private law practice, continuing therein until his 
death. He and his wife, Mary (Varnum) Hill (1812-January 5, 1859) are buried in the 
Congressional Cemetery in Washington. Daily National Intelligencer, October 15, 1860: 
Boyd's Washington Directory, 1843, p. 107; 1846, p. 85; 1850, p. 153; 1853, p. 100; 1858, 
P. ; 0, p. 87. 
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for Hill’s services was to be “a clerkship of not less than $1,500 
per annum....” Whether Dickins availed himself of this prof- 
fered assistance is unknown, but Hill’s predictions were quite 
correct. The first ballot showed twenty votes for Dickins, eigh- 
teen for Arnold Naudain, and three for minor candidates. A 
second ballot resulted in Dickins’s election with twenty-one 
votes as against eighteen for Naudain. Dickins immediately 
assumed his new duties under a bond of $20,000 requisite to his 
handling of the contingent fund of the Senate.®® 

Scarcely was Dickins settled in his new office when he had a 
part in one of the most dramatic moments in Senate history. 
The occasion was the passage of the expunging resolution. While 
Senators opposed to the Resolution arose and departed, and 
amidst hisses from the gallery, Asbury Dickins drew the “broad 
black lines around the original vote of censure and wrote in a 
sweeping hand across the face, ‘Expunged by Order of the Sen- 
ate this Fourteenth Day of January in the Year of our Lord, 
1837.’ ” 7° 

Despite this and many other interesting incidents during 
Dickins’s twenty-five years as secretary of the Senate, the im- 
portant aspect of his service belongs to administrative history. 
In 1836 his office staff consisted of six clerks and one messenger. 
As he gained experience in his new duties Dickins set about im- 
proving the efficiency of his office. The results were crystallized 
in an office manual entitled “Arrangement of Duties in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Senate of the United States,” 
dated December 1, 1838. According to that manual, the work 
of the principal clerk pertained to legislative business and in- 
cluded the taking of minutes in the Senate, the preparation of 
the Senate journal from those minutes, the handling of bills, 


69 Silas H. Hill to Asbury Dickins, Washington, November 4, 1836; Asbury Dickins, 
Samuel Swarthwout, and Alexander Hamilton, bond, December 380, 1886, Randolph-Dickins 
MSS. (This bond was required by an act of February 23, 1815. U. S. Statutes at Large. 
III, 212f.; Asbury Dickins to John Forsyth, December 12, 1836, U. S. Department of 
State, Appointments Papers; National Intelligencer, December 138, 1836; The Globe, De 
cember 13, 1836. 

Arnold Naudain (1790-1872), born in Dover, Delaware, was educated at Princeton and 
at the University of Pennsylvania Medical College. After some years spent in medical 
practice, he served in the Delaware legislature (1823-1827), and then became United 
States Senator from Delaware (1830-June 16, 1836). After his failure to be elected 
secretary of the Senate, he returned to Delaware where he held other state offices. In 
1845 he moved to Philadelphia and resumed the practice of medicine. (Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 1349). 

70 Henry Alexander Wise, Seven Decades of the Union ... (Philadelphia, 1881), p. 143; 
Claude Moore Fuess, Daniel Webster (Boston, 1930, 2 vols.), II, 55; Ben Perley Poore, 
Perley’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the National Metropolis . . . (Philadelphia, 
1886, 2 vols.), I, 141 f. 
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reports, and other papers needed in the business of each day’s 
session, and the printing of the legislative journal. The execu- 
tive clerk carried out similar duties with respect to executive 
proceedings of the Senate. This included filing and indexing of 
treaties and nominations coming before each session, and the 
transfer of all such documents to and from the President. This 
clerk’s further duties included the distribution of documents to 
Senators and the keeping of all financial records, such as the 
pay and mileage of Senators, salaries of all officers of the Senate, 
and disbursements from the contingent fund. The first legisla- 
tive clerk handled and filed all reports and bills, was responsible 
for their transmission to the committees to which they were 
referred, and looked after the printing of all such items as were 
ordered to be printed. The second legislative clerk was respon- 
sible for recording the titles of bills, the yeas and nays, the 
action of the Senate on each bill, for having at hand all bills 
and other papers needed in transacting Senate business, and for 
collecting and filing all legislative papers. The two engrossing 
clerks had charge of the engrossing and enrolling of bills, 
transcribed the executive journal, took charge of the delivery 
of printed documents to Senators, and assisted the other clerks 
whenever necessary. The two messsengers performed janitorial 
services, kept the fires going, and distributed stationery, in 


addition to the actual carrying of messages. For all, Dickins 
added, 


The hours of business will be from 9 o’clock to 3 and until such 
later hour as the Senate may remain in Session; and it will be ex- 
pected of the gentlemen in the Office to be ready at all times, within 
these hours, to furnish the information and perform the duties re- 
quired of each; and that the business of each day will be dispatched 
during the day, so as to prevent accumulation or delay.71 


From this listing of duties delegated to the various clerks, 
the work of the secretary himself becomes clear. His main re- 
sponsibilities may be listed as: 


71U. S. Senate, Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, III, 49-53. This manuscript letter- 
book, covering the years 1836-1851, is among the Senate records deposited in the Na- 
tional Archives. It contains copies of official correspondence sent out from the secretary’s 
office, and other records, such as the itemized accounts of disbursements from the con- 
tingent fund and lists of persons who were entitled to receive documents. This is the 
only volume of its kind now preserved in the National Archives. 
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1) Keeping the senate journal; 

2) The preparation, printing, binding, and distribution of 
Senate documents; 

3) The filing and indexing of current papers in such a man- 
ner that they would be readily available for use in the trans- 
action of Senate business; 

4) The distribution of bills and accompanying papers to their 
proper committees and the accurate recording of Senate action 
on all bills; 

5) The keeping of financial accounts relative to pay and 
mileage of Senators and disbursement of the contingent fund. 
The latter included all printing and binding costs, and expendi- 
tures for stationery, office equipment, furniture, fuel, and re- 
pairs.72 

As in all other government agencies, activities in the office of 
the secretary of the Senate year by year grew more extensive 
and more complicated. By 1841 a second full-time messenger 
was added to Dickins’s staff and when Congress was in session 
a third messenger was required.7* On this basis the office 
operated until 1850, when some additions to the staff and ex- 
pansion of duties resulted in a more detailed office manual. 
Additions to and changes in duties included these: the principal 
clerk was to keep a record of “all questions of order or of prac- 
tice decided in the Senate”; the executive clerk was relieved of 
keeping accounts on pay and mileage and other financial records, 
and his duties were confined to executive records of the Senate, 
their distribution and indexing; the work of the legislative 
clerks was now greatly expanded and required three persons 
rather than the two who had formerly handled it; an account 
clerk now took care of all financial records, which included pay 
and mileage accounts, salary accounts, contracts for supplies, 
subscriptions to newspapers for members of the Senate, and 
payments from the contingent fund. There were now three 
"72, S. Senate, Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, III, passim. This letterbook pro- 
Golbac mateees ate. fas Gilt war AMEE Gor see, Shae ah ae te tae ale oe 
ceived $1,500. The following year the principal clerk’s salary was increased to $1,800 
p> BEA, “Silas Wright Travers Nee eats “Lhe of Omen at ts tee at 
William J. McDonald, John G, Fitepatrick, and ‘William Paiton, March’ 3, 1897. 'U. & 
Senate, Miscellaneous Papers. National Archives. 


73 Asbury Dickins to Millard Fillmore, chairman, Ways | ane Committee, March 1, 
1842, U. S. Senate, Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, II, 
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messengers and a page. The first messenger had charge of 
stationery and supplied it to Senators. The second messenger 
was janitorial supervisor and was responsible for the files of 
printed bills, documents, and newspapers. He also counted 
money received for disbursement and copied letters into the 
letterbook. The third messenger made the fires and swept and 
dusted, in addition to actually carrying messages, for which 
he was “allowed a horse and... also... a carryall during the 
session...” The page delivered messages and tended the fires. 
At least one messenger was required to be always at hand in the 
office. 74 

Dickins’s office operated under a heterogeneous collection of 
legislation and resolutions. Dickins himself and his three chief 
clerks held office by virtue of an act of April 18, 1818. Three 
clerks were employed by authority of Senate resolutions of 
October 13, 1837, and July 7, 1838. The two remaining clerks 
were authorized by a Senate resolution of September 17, 1850. 
Salaries remained at $3,000 for Dickins himself; $1,800 for 
Lewis H. Machen, the principal clerk; and $1,500 for the re- 
maining seven clerks. The two messengers received at this 
time $3.00 per day and the assistant messenger was paid $2.50.75 

This salary scale remained official until 1854. Increases were 
taken care of on a year-to-year basis and were usually paid out of 
the Senate’s contingent fund. In long-session years the Senate 
customarily voted two months’ extra pay for Dickins and all the 
clerks, while messengers received $250 or $200 extra. Occa- 
sionally, however, additional pay was taken care of in an appro- 
priation act, as was the case in 1837 and again in 1852.7 Near 
the close of the unusually long first session of the Thirtieth 
Congress (December 6, 1847-August 14, 1848) Willie P. Man- 
gum introduced a resolution allowing the secretary of the Sen- 
ate $500 additional compensation in “consideration of his in- 
-creased responsibility for the funds of the Senate.” This was 


74“‘Arrangement of duties in the Office of the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States,”” November 25, 1850, U. S. Senate, Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, III, 421-428. 

7 U. S. Statutes at Large, III, 481, ch. LXIX, act of April 18,1818; Asbury Dickins to 
James J. McKay, February 20, 1844; idem to Townsend Haines, October 8, 1851, U. S. 
Senate, Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, III, 129f., 487 ff; U. S. Senate, Journal, 
24 Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 331 f., March 3, 1837; 25 Cong., 2d Sess., p. 569, July 7, 1838; 
25 Cong., 3d Sess., p. 356, March 3, 1839. 


iy U. S. Senate, Journal, 25 Cong., 2d Sess., p. 569, July 7, 1838; U. S. Statutes at Large, 
» 175. 
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passed together with numerous additional allowances for various 
employees of Congress.*7 

In an effort to put the government establishment on a more 
systematic basis, an act of August 26, 1842, regulated various 
offices. Under it the secretary of the Senate was required to 
report each year the names, with salaries, of all clerks and 
other persons employed in his office, and “whether they have 
been usefully employed ... and... whether the services of any 
of them have been dispensed with without detriment to the 
public service....” In each department the duty of the chief 
clerk was defined as supervising the other clerks so that “their 
duties are faithfully executed, and . . . are distributed with 
equality.” No extra clerk could be employed except during 
sessions of Congress or when “‘indispensably necessary”’ because 
of special calls made upon a department or office by Congress. 
Dickins was also required to report a “detailed statement” of 
expenditures from the contingent fund.7® 

In accordance with its 48th and 49th rules, the Senate elected 
its secretary, sergeant-at-arms, and other officers “on the second 
Monday of the first Session” of each Congress. Asbury Dickins 
wes re-elected without opposition thereunder on December 9, 
1839, June 7, 1841, December 11, 1843, December 9, 1845, and 
December 13, 1847.79 On February 9, 1849, this rule was re- 
pealed and no further election took place until March 17, 1853,8° 
when Dickins encountered some opposition from Benjamin 
Brown French.®! 

Dickins gave the following account of the event: 


Without previous intimation to any Senator with whom I con- 
versed and without notice Mr. Adams 82 brought forward a reso- 


77 U. S. Senate, Journal, 30 Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 590, 591, 597, August 12, 14, 1848. 

78 U. S. Statutes at Large, V, 523-533, Act of August 26, 1842. 

79 U. S. Senate, Journal, 26 Cong., 1st Sess., p. 8, December 9, 1839; 27 Cong., Ist Sess., 
p. 8, December 9, 1839; 27 Cong., Ist Sess., p. 24, June 7, 1841; 28 Cong., 1st Sess., 
p. 27, December 11, 1843; 29 Cong., 1st Sess., p. 39, December 9, 1845; 30 Cong., 1st Sess., 
p. 44, December 13, 1847. 


80 U. S. Senate, Journal, 30 Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 189, 202, February 7, 9, 1849; 32 Cong., 
2d Sess., pp. 342-345, March 14, 16, 17, 1853; Daily National Intelligencer, March 14, 17, 18, 
1853; New York Daily Tribune, November 26, 28, 1849. 

81 Benjamin Brown French (September 4, 1800-August 12, 1870) was born in New 
Hampshire, where he was educated, studied law, and was editor of a newspaper. After 
being clerk of the New Hampshire senate, 1827-1830, he was, 1833-1847, a clerk of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, and later held other posts in Washington, where he lived 
for the remainder of his life. Joseph T. Brown, Eulogy on the Life and Character of 
Benjamin Brown French, (33d,) Grand High Priest, Delivered before the Grand Chapter 
of the District of Columbia, September 29, 1870 (Washington, 1870), pp. 5-15. 

82 Stephen Adams (October 17, 1807-May 11, 1857) of Mississippi served in the Senate 
as a Union Democrat, 1852-1857. (Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 626). 
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lution that the Senate would during the present [session] elect their 
officers. . . . After having spoken to some of my friends, with a view 
to ascertain, what member[s| might be counted on, I suggested that 
the resolution should be called up the next day, and so modified as to 
provide for an immediate election, and that the election should take 
place the day following. The object of this was to prevent combina- 
tions, which, with the host of office seekers then in Washington, would 
immediately be made for dismissing of all the officers of the Senate, 
—leaving but little chance for the incumbents. This course, which 
seemed not to have been expected, was accepted. But, a caucus was 
called forthwith. My friends among whom were the high men of the 
South, went into it, and supported me with spirit, so that I obtained 
the nomination. . . . Mr. French, was my chief competitor, though 
Mr. Hickey 8? obtained one vote both in caucus and Senate, under- 
stood to be the vote of Mr. Bright. . . .84 

The rule has not been restored; but I dare say that there will be 
new election at the next Congress.85 


Dickins of course knew all the Senators throughout his quar- 
ter century of service, and was on terms of intimate friendship 
with many. As a Democrat and a native of North Carolina, 
his close associations tended to be with Southern Senators of 
that party. One notable exception as to party association was 
his long continued friendship with Willie Person Mangum, North 
Carolina Whig leader.*® Early in the stormy session of 1848-49 
Dickins urged Mangum to speed his steps to Washington. “I 
think your presence here is now very desirable on public con- 
siderations. You will have seen by the papers, that the South- 
ern members are to meet on Monday evening. Your counsels 
are too valuable to be wanting on such occasions,” wrote Dick- 
ins.87 Later that year Mangum struck a more personal note 
when he wrote: “You will oblige me by sending me forty or 


83 William Hickey (August 3, 1801-January 5, 1866) was born in Maryland. After a 
brief clerkship in the War Department, he was appointed in 1824 clerk in the office 
of the secretary of the Senate and in 1855 was made chief clerk. He was one of three 
incumbents who retained their posts after 1861. Daily National Intelligencer, January 8, 
1866, p. 8. 

84 Jesse David Bright (December 18, 1812-May 20, 1875), was U. S. Senator from 
Indiana, 1845-1862. In politics he was a pro-slavery Democrat and was expelled from 
the Senate (1862) in consequence of a letter recognizing Jefferson Davis as President of 
the Confederacy. (D. A. B., Ill, 45f.). 

85 Asbury Dickins to Willie P. Mangum, Washington, April 18, 1858, Willie P. Mangum 
MSS. Duke University. 

86 Willie Person Mangum (May 10, 1792-September 7, 1861), U. S. Senator from North 
Carolina, 1830-1885 and 1840-1853, was at first a Jacksonian Democrat, but he broke 
with Jackson’s policies and became a Whig about 1840. D. A. B., XII, 282f. Between 
Mangum and Dickins there was a distant family connection: Mrs. Mangum and Dickins’s 
mother were both related to the Alston family. 

— Dickins to Willie P. Mangum, Washington, January 13, 1849, Willie P. Mangum 
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fifty dollars which shall be returned this week or by Monday.... 
I ask no body this sort of favor, except you... .”°88 When 
Mangum retired from the Senate in 1852, he wrote to Dickins: 
“T go off this evening not half prepared. ... I have not taken 
my things out of my drawer in the Senate Chamber, .. . there 
may be many treasonable things in it, . . . and although you are 
a democrat I hardly think you would take pleasure in seeing 
the neck of an old friend stretched.” ®® The closeness of their 
friendship was reflected in Dickins’s assurance that “We miss 
you very much at Washington, I more than any any [sic] one. 
No sooner had you left us, that I had reason to see how much 
I owed to your friendship on all former occasions.” 9° 

Not until 1854 were the officers of the Senate put upon a uni- 
form and consistent legal basis. This reorganization was the 
result of a resolution submitted on December 22, 1853, by James 
Murray Mason, providing 


That a select committee be appointed to take into consideration 
the several resolutions and orders of the Senate, providing for the 
appointment, and prescribing the duties of its officers; to report rules 
and regulations fixing the number of such officers, and other subordi- 
nates, classifying them; fixing their compensation, prescribing the 
mode of appointment to, and dismissal from, office, and effecting such 


organization generally as better to insure their responsibility and 
efficiency. ... 


The committee consisted of James Murray Mason, Lewis Cass, 
John Middleton Clayton, Thomas Francis Bayard, and James 
Alfred Pearce.®1 The investigations of the committee gave 
Asbury Dickins opportunity to state the case for his office. He 
explained that the salary scales had been “fixed nearly forty 
years ago,” adding that the extra allowances voted yearly 
brought “the compensation of the principal clerk and executive 
clerk to $2,100 a year, and of the other clerks to $1,850 a year 
... a rate of compensation which is believed to be not beyond 
their services, especially when the present increase in the ex- 
penses of living is taken into consideration.” He then elabor- 


8? Willie P. Mangum to [Asbury Dickins], October, 1849 [sic], Randolph-Dickins MSS. 
89 Willie P. Mangum to Asbury Dickins, September 12, 1852, Dickins MSS. 
ee Dickins to Willie P. Mangum, Washington, April 18, 1853, Willie P. Mangum 


1 Uz S. Senate, Journal, 33 Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 61, 64, December 22, 23, 1853. 
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ated the anomalous position of William Clubb and Peyton Y. 
Page, who had been appointed as messengers but in the course 
of years’ service had advanced to more responsible duties. Hence, 
Dickins suggested that they be given the rating of clerks, that 
the page, William Rohrer, be promoted to the rank of messenger, 
and that a new person be appointed as page.®? 

J. M. Mason reported for the select committee on July 10, 
1854, and on July 17 resolutions were passed fixing the salaries 
of all officers and providing that while the secretary of the 
Senate and the sergeant-at-arms should have the power of 
appointment and removal of all persons employed in their 
offices, removals must be approved by the president of the 
Senate on the basis of written reasons for such removals by 
the officers making them. The salary scale was set at or very 
slightly above the amounts already being received by virtue of 
the extra allowances voted annually. These, however, were 
abolished, and all officers of the Senate were now assured of 
fixed salaries without having to depend on the annual benefi- 
cence of the Senate.?* 

Among Dickins’s many duties was that of making an annual 
estimate of payments to be made from the contingent fund. 
Against this estimate a detailed record was kept of all expenses 
levied on the fund. Dickins personally took charge of obtaining 
many of the supplies, such as stationery, “generally selecting 
the articles myself [he explained] and obtaining them where 
they were to be had on the best terms, in regard both to quality 
and price; and I find that after the first years experience I was 
enabled to obtain most of them on better terms than before.” 94 
To an American manufacturer of penknives Dickins wrote, 
“TYour penknives] afford evidence of great improvement in 
that branch of American industry. I think, however, you will 
admit that they do not quite equal . . . the best work of the 
English cutlers. ... I will give a preference to the manufacturers 
of our own country when ever I can properly do so. In pro- 


UU. S. Senate, Report No. 344, p. 5 (serial 707), 38 Cong., Ist Sess., July 10, 1854. 

93 U. S. Senate, Journal, 33 Cong., lst Sess., p. 512, July 17, 1854. 

94 Asbury Dickins to E. Burke, chairman, Select Committee, House of Representatives, 
May 19, 1841, U. S. Senate, Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, III, 63. The act of 
February 10, 1854, made Dickins a disbursing officer in his capacity as handler of the 
contingent fund. Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., Ist Sess. p. 227 f. As disbursing 
officer he received an additional $600, bringing his annual salary to $3,600. 
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viding penknives for the Senators it will not do to incur any 
avoidable risk as to the tempers and quality of the blades... .” 95 
To another manufacturer Dickins wrote, “The inferior quality 
of the glass is an insuperable objection to the ink stands and 
sand boxes which were returned... .’’ 96 

Many vexations attended Dickins’s duties. He often had 
occasion to complain of printing done for the Senate. In one 
instance he found the paper to be of inferior quality, while the 
page was three lines short of the required size. “It is expected 
that these faults will be immediately corrected [he warned the 
printers] and... it is hoped that you will take care to prevent 
any ground for complaint in the future.” 97 On other occasions 
dilatoriness on the part of printers, artists, or lithographers 
“produced serious inconvenience” and elicited sharp complaints 
from Dickins.°® Sometimes mistakes on the part of Dickins’s 
own office staff caused trouble, as when a Senator’s speech was 
incorrectly printed. Dickins apologized for one such “unlucky 
mistake,” called in and suppressed all erroneous copies, and 
substituted corrected copies. He concluded, “I am very much 
mortified by the mistake having been made, and will do all I 
can to put matters right.” 99 

Not infrequently Dickins received notices from the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury accusing him of discrepancies in accounts. 
These were usually the result of differences in the manner of 
calculation and were all adjusted. There was never any accusa- 
tion or instance of unauthorized use of funds on Dickins’s 
part.1°° In one or two instances, however, Dickins himself 
was subjected to criticism from his superiors. It was his duty 
to send daily to the President a copy of the Senate executive 
journal. Dickins’s failure to do so caused trouble when Presi- 
dent James K. Polk withdrew the name of James H. Tate to 
be United States consul at Buenos Aires. Meantime the Senate 


%5Asbury Dickins to Messrs. Ibbetson & Haner, May 1, 1845, U. S. Senate, Office 
of the Secretary, Letterbook, III, 156 f. 

96 Asbury Dickins to Messrs. Bowne & Company, November 26, 1851, U. S. Senate, 
Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, III, 511. 

97 Asbury Dickins to Wendall & Van Benthuysen, December 21, 1847, U. S. Senate, 
Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, III, 253. 

98 Asbury Dickins to James Ackerman, January 4, 1851, U. S. Senate, Office of the 
Secretary, Letterbook, III, 444. 

99 Asbury Dickins to Hamilton Fish, September 9, 1854, Hamilton Fish MSS. Library 
of Congress. 

100 Asbury Dickins to J. N. Barker, May 17, 1888, U. S. Senate, Office of the Secretary, 
Letterbook, III, 39. 
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resolved to reconsider Tate’s nomination, but of this Polk was 
not officially informed because he had not received his copy of 
the executive journal. When Dickins finally appeared at the 
White House with the executive journal, Polk noted that he spoke 
“in an evasive way, and manifested much indifference on the 
subject, saying that the clerks in his office were very busy and 
could not furnish copies daily with convenience. So great was 
his apparent indifference that I felt indignant and became per- 
haps a little excited,” Polk confessed, so much so that he threat- 
ened to expose Dickins’s remissness to the Senate. This had 
the desired effect and led Dickins to apologize, promise the daily 
copy of the journal, and offer to state his omission of duty to 
the Senate. Polk declined to consent to this, and so ended the 
incident.1°! 


The secretary of the Senate was expected to have a thorough 
knowledge of all legislation relating to the Senate’s operation 
and of established precedents on many questions. Of the latter 
there was an instance in 1841, when for the first time a Presi- 
dent died in office and Vice President John Tyler became Presi- 
dent. Samuel Lewis Southard, president pro tempore of the 


Senate, asked Dickins for a statement of precedents “when the 
Vice President has . . . ceased to act.” Dickins had to admit 
that there was no precedent for an identical situation, but he 
noted former elections of president pro tempore of the Senate 
who had served until a Vice President was next elected and 
assumed office. Dickins added, “It does not appear that the 
salary of the Vice President was paid to the President pro tem- 
pore in any instance... .” 19? 

The question of pay and mileage to Senators was a matter of 
some controversy and no little interest. When, in March, 1845, 
several Senators applied for mileage to cover a special session 
immediately following the close of the regular session, Vice 
President George Mifflin Dallas was considerably surprised to 
learn from Dickins that “no distinct and controlling decision” 
had ever before been made on such a question, and that “no such 

101 James Knox Polk, The Diary of James K. Polk during His Presidency, 1845 to 1849, 
Souk Gheleier ak Sak enemaee tr Wie ee Tae OK ce eons Ip 
foe i o, McLaughlin . . . (Chicago, 1910, 4 vols.), I, 166, 172 (entry for 


102 Asbury Dickins to Samuel Lewis Southard, April 23, 1841, U. S. Senate, Office of 
the Secretary, Letterbook, III, 72. 
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allowance had been made on similar occasions.” The Vice 
President decided that each Senator was entitled to mileage at 
the beginning and close of each session, “without any enquiry or 
regard as to where he actually was or how he was actually en- 
gaged when he became a Senator and without any enquiry or 
regard as to, where he intends to travel or remain when the 
Senate adjourns.” 193 This decision led, of course, to the 
applications of Senators and former Senators for payment of 
mileage at former special sessions. These claims were not 
allowed, for as Dickins informed the applicants, the decision 
was not retroactive.!%4 

The question, with variations, arose again in 1849, when the 
Comptroller of the Treasury (Elisha Whittlesey) disallowed part 
of Dickins’s pay and mileage accounts and concluded that Dick- 
ins owed the Treasury $42,003. Dickins objected under several 
headings: (1) that the Comptroller had exceeded his authority; 
(2) that an accounting officer was acting as an interpreter of 
the laws; (3) that “the certificate of the President of the Sen- 
ate” had always been a sufficient authorization for payment; 
(4) and that it involved the whole question of right to mileage. 
The controversy was finally submitted to Attorney General 
Reverdy Johnson, who upheld Dickins’s arguments and settled 
conclusively the various points involved: (1) the president of 
the Senate is the sole judge of amounts of compensation due 
and his certificate is conclusive; (2) mileage is part of a Sena- 
tor’s compensation, and not mere defrayment of travelling ex- 
penses, and hence actual travel is not necessary. Dickins’s po- 
sition was thus fully vindicated and his accounts and payments 
were adjudged correct.1°5 Somewhat later Dickins refused 


- Dallas to Asbury Dickins, March 17, 1845; Asbury Dickins to James 

W. T. Colquitt, W. L. Dayton, George McDuffie, J. W. Miller, and R. J. Walker, 

March 24, 1845, U. S. Senate, Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, ITI, 142-150, 310, 343. 

Dallas stipulated that mileage must be applied for in writing. Four years later this 

regulation was waived on the ground that Senators were entitled by law to mileage, and 
therefore they should not be required to ask for it. 

104 Asbury Dickins to John Norvell, June 30, 1849; idem to Oliver Hampton Smith, 
March 12, 1850, U. S. Senate. Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, III, 332, 391. Most of 
the applications were made at the instigation of claim agents. 

105 Asbury Dickins to William M. Meredith, Secretary of the Treasury, October 17, 1849; 
{Asbury Dickins], “Remarks on a Paper By the Comptroller (Mr. Whittlesey) on the Re- 
jection of Certain Items in the Account of the Secretary of the Senate for Compensation of 
Senators. Submitted to the Attorney General: To Whom the Subject Has Been Referred 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, In an Appeal by the Secretary of the Senate from the De- 
cision of the Comptroller,” November 5, 1849, U. S. Senate, Office of the Secretary, Letterbook, 
III, 339 f., 345-362; “Official Opinion of the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Attorney General U. S., 
on the Question of Mileage at a Special Session of the Senate,” November 27, 1849, U. S. 
Senate, 33 Cong., 2d Sess., Executive Documents, vol. II, pp. 2066-2084 (serial 603). This 
document in pamphlet form is bound in the Letterbook of the Secretary of the Senate. 
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pay and mileage to William McKendree Gwin on the ground 
that as Senator he could not be paid until California was ad- 
mitted as a state.1°6 

Beginning in July, 1851, all employees of Congress were paid 
by check rather than in cash. This led to one of the lighter 
incidents of Dickins’s career. A member of the Capitol Police 
absolutely refused to accept his salary in the form of a check. 
Elaborate oral explanation failed to convince the man that he 
could convert his check into solid gold and silver coin. Finally 
Dickins resorted to a full written explanation of the new system. 
After further oral persuasion the skeptic reluctantly took his 
check and brought the difficulty to a close.1°7 

As a new administration and war came to Washington in 
1861, Asbury Dickins departed with the old era. In April, 
1861, one of his clerks resigned to join the Confederacy.1°% 
When Congress met in July the Senate quickly proceeded to the 
election of a new secretary in the person of John W. Forney. 
Almost a month later the Senate voted Dickins one year’s sal- 
ary.1°9 The Dickins family were highly incensed at what they 
viewed as their father’s ouster from office. Yet in retrospect 
no other procedure could have been expected. Dickins was 
more than eighty years old, well past a justifiable retirement 
age.119 The unsettled times made harsh a retirement that 
otherwise might have been surrounded by honors and laurels. 

Asbury Dickins died suddenly, probably of heart failure, on 
October 21, 1861, at his home in Washington.111 Amid the 
excitements of war one of the nation’s oldest public servants 
was quietly buried and quickly forgotten. The vicissitudes of 
war scattered his children and their families. Francis Asbury 
Dickins tried to maintain a strict personal neutrality on his 


106 Asbury Dickins to Corcoran and Riggs, July 11, 1850, U. S. Senate, Office of the 
Secretary, Letterbook, III, 404. 
107 Asbury Dickins to John L. Wirt, September 2, 1851, U. S. Senate, Office of the 
Secretary, Letterbook, III, 478 f. 
108 E. T. Montague to Asbury Dickins, April 26, 1861, Randolph-Dickins MSS. 
. S. Senate, Journal, 87 Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 41, 179 f., 188 f., July 15, August 5, 6, 
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to me in 1834, when, with you, I was at his house at an evening party. But he & 
old Machen ... are so deaf & somnolent, that they are unfit for their places. Col. 
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other two ought to be superseded. If the Constitution allowed they should be pensioned.” 
Clement Claiborne Clay [Senator from Alabama] to C. C. Clay, Sr., Washington, Decem- 
ber 11, 1858, C. C. Clay MSS. Duke University. 
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farm, Ossian Hall, but he was constantly beset by passing and 
repassing troops and by loss of property and livestock, while 
he himself was imprisoned numerous times. In 1866 he re- 
opened his claims office in Washington.!12 

Asbury Dickins’s passing epitomized the end of an era. He 
had entered government service when his country was young 
and weak. He took up residence in the Capital City when it 
was still marred by ravages of the fire set by a hostile army 
in 1814. He was a constant figure amid the changing official 
population of Washington. Among politicians he moved with 
friendliness, ease, and expert step, dexterously avoiding the 
pitfalls of politics. “In all the stations which he occupied his 
faithfulness, talents, and gentlemanly bearing won the high 
respect of his superiors and of all others who knew him.” 113 


112 Rando!ph-Dickins MSS., 1861-1866, passim. Extensive correspondence in this collection 
gives an extraordinarily interesting picture of Francis Asbury Dickins’s troubles during 
the war years. 

113 Daily National Intelligencer, October 24, 1861, p. 8. 





JAMES DUNWOODY BULLOCH AND THE CONFEDERATE 
NAVY | 


By WILLIAM P. ROBERTS 


At the beginning of the Civil War the Confederate leaders 
realized the need of a navy with which they could challenge 
Union control of the seas; otherwise the Confederacy would be 
unable to acquire supplies from abroad, while the Union armies 
could draw upon the economic resources of the whole world. 
Since the South had neither ships nor shipbuilding facilities, the 
Davis government sent James Dunwoody Bulloch to Europe to 
secure ships and supplies for the Confederate Navy. 

Bulloch was a loyal son of the Old South. He belonged to a 
Georgian family that had long been distinguished in political 
and nautical affairs. His great-grandfather, Archibald Bulloch, 
was Revolutionary governor of Georgia;! and his father, James 
Stephens Bulloch, was a member of the company under whose 
auspices the Savannah had made her famous voyage across the 
Atlantic from Savannah to Liverpool.2 The young James Dun- 
woody was born near the historic town of Savannah, Georgia, 
on June 10, 1823, but spent most of his early life in the little 
town of Roswell, not far from Atlanta.? 

Early in life, Bulloch decided upon a seafaring career. He 
entered the United States Navy in 1839 and served on various 
vessels until 1853, when he left the navy to join the merchant 
marine. Between 1853 and the Civil War Bulloch commanded 
several merchant vessels, one of which was the Black Warrior. 
While Bulloch was in command of that vessel, it was seized by 
the Spanish authorities in Cuba, and that caused diplomatic 
complications; this so-called Black Warrior incident was one 
of the contributing factors leading to the famous Ostend Man- 
ifesto.4 

When Georgia seceded from the Union on January 11, 1861, 
Bulloch was in command of the mail steamer, Bienville, which 
was owned by a New York shipping firm. At that time many 


1L. L. Knight, Georgia’s Landmarks, Memorials, and Legends, II, 217. (Hereafter 
cited as Knight, Georgia’s Landmarks.) 

2J. M. Callahan, “James a ag gh _— Dictionary of American Biography, III, 257. 

3 Knight, Georgia’s Landmarks, Il, 

4J. D. Bulloch, The Secret EM, co the Confederate States in Europe; or How the 
Confederate Cruisers Were Equipped, I, 31-82. (Hereafter cited as Bulloch, Secret Service.) 
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southern officers resigned their commissions in the United States 
Navy and merchant marine, and the Confederate Congress 
passed an act accepting these officers into the Confederate Navy 
at their former rank. Although Bulloch’s sympathies were with 
the South, his business connections and many of his friendships 
were in the North, so he did not sever his connections with the 
New York shipping firm immediately. He was not certain that 
there would be a war, and he did not want to act prematurely. 
As Bulloch himself phrased it: 


I had become completely identified with the shipping interests of 
New York. I had no property of any kind in the South, nor any 
pecuniary interests whatever in that part of the country. Many 
persons thought to the very last that somehow or other an agree- 
ment would be come to, and there would be no war, and I did not 
feel that there was either a necessity or obligation requiring me to 
give up my occupation and business connections prematurely.5 


On the morning of the attack upon Fort Sumter, Bulloch was 
in New Orleans in command of the Bienville. He knew of the 
attack by ten o’clock that morning and immediately decided to 
cast his lot with his native state. 


When Beauregard fired the first shot at Fort Sumter in the early 
dawn of April 13, 1861, he sounded a call which summoned every man 
to fall into line on his own side, and there could no longer be hesita- 
tion or delay. Those officers who had retired from the United States 
navy to enter the Mail Service, and who remained in it, were now 
drawn by a natural law to their own side of the dividing line. Those 
from the Northern States thought it their duty to offer their services 
to the Government at Washington, and were restored to their former 
positions in the United States Navy. Those from the Southern 
States were impelled by corresponding motives to offer their services 
to the Government at Montgomery, and were incorporated into the 
Confederate Navy.® 


On that very day Bulloch wrote his friend, Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, the Confederate States Attorney General, offering his 
services to the cause of the South. 

Before entering the Confederate service, Bulloch returned 
the Bienville to its owners in New York and then hurried to 


5 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 32. 
6 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 32-33. 
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Montgomery to receive his orders. On May 8, 1861, Stephen 
R. Mallory, Confederate Secretary of the Navy, notified Bulloch 
that he was to go abroad to secure ships and naval supplies. 
Since the Confederate leaders wanted cruisers to prey upon the 
United States merchant marine, Bulloch was instructed to secure 
a number of vessels suitable for cruising purposes. 

Mallory gave Bulloch careful instructions. Bulloch was told 
to be “ ... prudent and heedful, so as not to involve the diplo- 
matic agents of the Confederate States in embarrassing com- 
plaints for alleged violation of neutral law or obligation.” 7 
Mallory authorized him “ .. . to practice wide discretionary 
powers within the general limits of his instructions. . . .” § 
This proved to be most helpful, because it often required months 
to transmit instructions from Montgomery or Richmond to 
Liverpool. 

Mallory gave Bulloch an order calling for the purchase of 
several steam-propelled vessels that could be used as commerce 
destroyers to prey upon the United States merchant marine. 
As the Navy Department wanted these vessels as soon as possi- 
ble, Mallory suggested that Bulloch try to find suitable ships 
already built and for sale and thus save the valuable time neces- 
sary for construction. Bulloch was to have new vessels con- 
structed in case suitable ones were not for sale. Discussing the 
type of vessels wanted, Mallory wrote: “The class of vessels 
desired for immediate use is that which offers the greatest 
chances of success against the enemy’s commerce, and in their 
selection, the department is unwilling to limit your judg- 
ment.” ® Mallory also gave Bulloch a long list of supplies to be 
secured in Europe for the Confederate States Navy.1° 

On the evening of May 9, 1861, Bulloch left Montgomery 
for Europe to undertake one of the most important and most 
difficult tasks of the Confederate service. The Confederacy 
needed a fleet of fighting ships, and it was Bulloch’s job to supply 
one. Immediately after secession most of the vessels in Southern 
ports departed, leaving only one vessel suitable for fighting 


7 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 47. 

8 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 48. . 

9 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of Rebellion, Second 
Series, II, 64. (Hereafter cited as Official Records.) 

10 Official Records, Second Series, II, 65. 
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purposes; this one ship became the famous cruiser, Sumter.11! 
The South lacked not only ships but shipbuilding facilities. In 
ante-bellum days the South had concentrated on the production 
of staple crops and had left the business of shipbuilding to the 
North. Pensacola and Norfolk had the only shipyards in the 
South; and, as these yards were not satisfactory for building 
fighting ships,12 the Confederate Navy had to be built in foreign 
ports. 

In its effort to build a navy in Europe, the Confederacy was 
confronted by two embarrassing situations; it lacked the neces- 
sary funds, and diplomatic difficulties were virtually insurmount- 
able. France and Great Britain recognized the belligerent rights 
of the South, but as no nation ever extended de jure recognition 
to the Confederate government, it could not negotiate with other 
powers. The Davis administration sent William Lowden Yancey, 
Pierre A. Rost, and A. Dudley Mann to England, but the Palmers- 
ton government would not receive them. 

A majority of the English people were definitely opposed to 
slavery, one of the basic institutions for which the Confederacy 
stood. The common people of Great Britain had a great abhor- 
rence of this “peculiar institution,” which had long since been 
abolished in England. Antislavery meetings, held in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, petitioned the Palmerston gov- 
ernment to refrain from extending recognition to the Southern 
Confederacy.13 

Not only did Great Britain refuse to recognize the Confederacy, 
but the statutes of the United Kingdom contained an act which 
virtually prohibited the Confederacy’s building warships in 
British ports. “In 1819 on the motion of Canning, Parliament 
passed a Foreign Enlistment Act prohibiting the equipment of 
ships in British ports for a power engaged in a war in which 
Britain was a neutral.” 14 Violation of this act would mean the 
forfeiture of any ships so built. 

Furthermore the Confederates were opposed by a very efficient 
United States minister, who exerted every effort possible to pre- 

11 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 46. 
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vent the Confederacy from obtaining any aid from the British 
Empire. Lincoln had selected Charles Francis Adams, son of 
John Quincy Adams and grandson of John Adams, for this all- 
important diplomatic post. Adams was an able diplomat, and his 
mission to the Court of Saint James’s added glory to his his- 
toric family name. 

French diplomacy offered less hope for the Confederates than 
did the British. On June 10, 1861, Napoleon III published a 
proclamation of neutrality in which regulations concerning 
belligerent activities on French soil were more emphatically 
stated than in the British Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819. The 
French proclamation 


.. . forbade any French subject co-operate in any manner whatever 
in the equipment or armament of a vessel-of-war or a privateer for 
either belligerent, and French lawyers afterwards consulted were 
unanimous in the opinion that the Government would be bound to 
prevent any ship leaving France for the service of the Confederate 
States.15 


Faced by such obstacles, Bulloch realized that his chances 
for success were limited, but loyal to the South and faithful to 
his trust, he gladly accepted his assignment and headed for 
England, where he exerted every possible effort to secure ves- 
sels and supplies for the Confederacy. 

Bulloch arrived in Liverpool on June 4, 1861. Since he went 
as a secret agent, he was not dressed in the uniform of the Con- 
federate States, but in ordinary civilian clothes.1® Confederate 
activities had to be kept secret because of the European neutrality 
laws.17 Soon after arriving in England Bulloch visited the 
Confederate commissioners, Yancey, Rost, and Mann, and dis- 
cussed the diplomatic situation with them. 

Bulloch also called upon Fraser, Trenholm, and Company,!® 
where he was cordially received. He was given an office in 
their building which he occupied for a year. Bulloch found that 
no funds had been sent by the Confederacy, but Charles K. 


15 Bulloch, Secret Service, II, 22. 

16 A. Sinclair, Two Years on the Alabama, p. 7. 

17 Bulloch to Mallory, October 1, 1863, Official Records, Second Series, II, 84. 

18 Fraser, Trenholm, and Company was a Liverpool branch of the Charleston banking 
firm of John Fraser and Company. George A. Trenholm was president of the bank in 
Charleston. Brooks Adams, “The Seizure of the Laird Rams,’’ Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings, XLV (1911-1912), 290. 
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Prioleau, resident partner of the firm, realized the necessity of 
prompt action and agreed to underwrite any orders which Bulloch 
considered to be of pressing importance.!® 

Bulloch investigated the possibilities of purchasing vessels 
already built but found this idea impractical since there were 
no suitable ships for sale.2° He therefore contracted with two 
shipbuilders to build a ship apiece. Fawcett, Preston, and Com- 
pany of Liverpool was to build a wooden vessel 185 feet long, 
28 feet 4 inches wide, 14 feet in depth, and similar to the British 
gunboats of that day.*! In addition to sails the vessel was to be 
provided with a 200-horsepower screw steam engine with power 
to propel the ship at a calculated speed of twelve and one-half 
knots. This ship, equipped with heavy guns, was to be completed 
by the second week in December, 1861;2? its cost of £45,628 
was to be paid in periodic installments, and to facilitate imme- 
diate commencement of construction, Fraser, Trenholm, and 
Company agreed to be responsible for the first payment. 

In the construction yards this vessel was known as the 
Oreto but was later rechristened C. S. S. Florida. Fawcett, 
Preston, and Company sublet the contract to William Miller and 
Sons of Liverpool.23? Fawcett, Preston, and Company handled 
the payments and built the armament for the ship. Lest he 
arouse suspicion, Bulloch did not approach the builder as an 
official agent of the Confederate government, but “The contract 
was made with me as a private person, nothing whatever being 
said about the ultimate destination of the ship or the purpose 
for which she was intended. It is not usual for building firms 
to ask question, or to express opinions as to the motives or pur- 
poses of those from whom they take orders.” 24 Nevertheless, 
the builders suspected the ultimate plans for the ship.25 

Bulloch arranged for a second ship to be built by the Laird 
Brothers at Brinkenham across the Mersey River from Liverpool. 
The plans of this vessel were carefully drawn, and meticulously 
supervising the planning and construction, Bulloch incorporated 


19 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 52. 
20 Bulloch to Mallory, August 18, 1861, Official Records, Second Series, II, 84. 
21R. S. Maclay, History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 18938, II, 554. 
22 Bulloch to Mallory, August 13, 1861, Official Records, Second Series, II, 95. 
23 Papers Relating to the Treaty of Washington, I, 134. 

24 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 58. 

25 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 58. 
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many of his own ideas into the general design of the ship. This 
vessel, destined to become the most renowned of the Confederate 
cruisers, the C. S. S. Alabama, was in the Laird yards simply 
known by the number, “290.” Like the Oreto, the “290” was to 
be a wooden, combination sail and steam vessel, but it was to 
be larger and more heavily armed than the first one. A long 
ship, 210 feet from prow to stern, its extreme width was to be 
32 feet, and it was to be 17 feet 3 inches deep. It was to weigh 
1,024 tons and was to have a heavy battery. Construction of the 
vessel was to be postponed until funds could be received from 
the Confederate government,2® and the price of the vessel, set 
at £47,500, was to be paid in five installments of £9,500 each.27 

Although the Lairds did not inquire into Bulloch’s ultimate 
plans for the “290,” Bulloch was sure they suspected that the 
vessel would become a Confederate cruiser, but they never told 
him of their suspicions.28 After making certain that Bulloch 
was capable of paying for the vessel, the Lairds went ahead 
getting ready for construction.?9 

While arranging for the building of the two cruisers, Bulloch 
ordered the necessary armaments for the vessels and contracted 
for large quantities of additional naval supplies such as guns, 
ammunition, and clothing for seamen. He secured a great many 
supplies but had some difficulty in securing transportation for 
them. Huse and Anderson, agents for the Confederate Army, 
had also bought supplies in England; but they, like Bulloch, had 
difficulty in getting them to the Confederacy.®° To facilitate the 
transportation problem, Bulloch purchased the steamer Fingal 
for £17,500 and placed upon it a large quantity of supplies for 
the Confederate army, the navy, and several of the Confederate 
states.31 

Taking personal command of the Fingal in November, 1861, 
Bulloch brought it safely to the port of Savannah, thus demon- 
strating the ineffectiveness of the blockade and at the same time 
supplying the Confederate armed forces with valuable equip- 
ment. “No single ship ever took into the Confederacy a cargo so 


26 Bulloch to Mallory, August 13, 1861, Official Records, Second Series, II, 65. 
27 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 62. 

28 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 59. 

29 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 60. 

80 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 111. 

31 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 111-112. 
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entirely composed of military and naval supplies. .. .” °° Com- 
menting on the importance of this voyage, the writer of Bulloch’s 
obituary in the Confederate Veteran said, “The successful entry 
of the Fingal, under his [Bulloch’s] command, into Savannah, 
loaded with arms and ammunition, supplied the immediate needs 
of our soldiers, which, being supplemented with the Spolia opima 
of Bull Run, placed our army in Virginia on a war footing... .” ** 
Bulloch remained in the Confederate States until March, 1862, 
when he returned to England. 

Before departing from Britain for the Confederate States in 
November, 1861, Bulloch had left instructions for the comple- 
tion of the Oreto, and when he returned she was ready to sail. 
The problem remained of getting her to sea under the Confed- 
erate flag. 

In making preparation for the vessel’s departure, Bulloch was 
careful not to violate any laws. He employed F. S. Hull, a 
member of a leading firm of Liverpool solicitors, to guide him 
through the entanglements of the Foreign Enlistment Act.*+ 
According to Hull’s interpretation of that law, it would be no 
offense for a British subject to equip, outside of British juris- 
diction, a ship to cruise against a friendly power, nor would it 
be illegal for a British subject to equip a ship, within British 
jurisdiction, without the intent of cruising against a friendly 
power. Furthermore, Hull contended that the mere building of 
a ship did not constitute an offense, irrespective of how or by 
whom that vessel might be built.25 This meant that ships could 
be built in England but that they could not be equipped for 
Confederate service in English ports. Such vessels could, how- 
ever, be equipped outside of British jurisdiction. Other British 
lawyers maintained that private individuals could have ships 
built for the Confederacy, even ships whose obvious purpose 
was battle, if the ownership and destination were concealed, and 
if no seamen were enlisted in British ports. 

In getting the Oreto ready for sea, Bulloch followed the recom- 
mendations of his attorneys so as not to violate the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. He kept the Confederate ownership of the 
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vessel secret; and, in order to disguise its ultimate purpose, the 
ship was built in the name of an Italian merchant of Liverpool 
and Palermo, and it was renamed Palermo. 

Bulloch had hoped that Britain would declare war upon the 
United States, making it possible to arm the ship without dif- 
ficulty,3® and when disappointed in that hope, he tried to arm 
the vessel secretly at Liverpool; but, since British officials 
watched the ship too closely,*7 he decided to send her to some 
secret rendezvous in the Caribbean as a merchant ship under 
a neutral flag.38 The arms were sent to the West Indies by 
British ships,?9 and the engineer was instructed to arm the 
vessel at sea.4® Bulloch said that the hammock, netting, ports, 
and general appearance of the ship made apparent her ultimate 
use, but “ ... there is nothing to compromise the particular 
character she must assume for the voyage.” 41 

The ship, renamed Manassas, sailed from the port of Liver- 
pool as an ordinary merchant vessel with a British captain and 
crew and flying the British flag. The crew, having been selected 
in strict accordance with the British Merchant Shipping Act,*? 
was unaware of the future plans of the ship, but Bulloch said 
that the principal officers were willing to take any chances so 
long as they could be sure of their pay.42 The vessel was regis- 
tered for a voyage from “... Liverpool to Palermo, and thence, 
if required, to a port or ports in the Mediterranean Sea, or in 
the West Indies, and back to a port of discharge in the United 
Kingdom, the voyage not to exceed six months.” 44 

The Manassas cleared the port of Liverpool on March 22, 1862. 
Thus the first Confederate cruiser built in England went into 
the Atlantic under the guise of a merchant vessel, carrying one 
innocent-looking passenger, Master James Low of the Confed- 
erate States Navy. Low sailed with the Manassas to Nassau 
where he turned her over to Captain James N. Maffit, the Con- 
federate naval officer who had been selected to command that 
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41 Bulloch to Mallory, March 21, 1862, Official Records, First Series, I, 754. 
42 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 153. 
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cruiser.45 Then the ship was rechristened Florida and was 
armed and equipped for the Confederate service. 

While Bulloch was outfitting the Florida for her famous voy- 
age, United States diplomatic officials were endeavoring to get 
the British government to seize the vessel. Thomas H. Dudley, 
United States consul at Liverpool, watched the ship closely. 
Although their attention was called to the vessel in November, 
1861, the United States officials waited until February 18, 1862, 
before complaining to the British government.*® On February 
26, 1862, the British government replied that they were unable 
to find evidence proving that the vessel was intended for the 
Confederacy,47 and Charles Francis Adams made no further 
effort to prove the destination of the ship until after she sailed.*§ 
Nevertheless, James Ford Rhodes condemns the Palmerston 
government for allowing the vessel to sail. He says: 


The Government of Great Britain was guilty of culpable negligence 
in permitting in March the sailing of the Florida, a vessel equipped 
for war, which had been built at Liverpool for the service of the 
Confederates. Sincere and diligent inquiry on the part of the au- 
thorities would have disclosed her true character and destination, and a 
friendly disposition towards the United States would have detained 


her until sufficient legal investigation could be made in proceedings 
for her condemnation.*® 


In its counter case presented to the Geneva Arbitration Tri- 
bunal, the British government denied that it had sufficient evi- 
dence to stop the Florida under the Foreign Enlistment Act,5° 
and it claimed that not even Dudley knew of Bulloch’s real con- 
nections with the Oreto; at least he communicated no such in- 
formation to the British Foreign Office.51 ; 


. up to the time that she [the Florida] left Liverpool, his [Dudley’s] 
correspondence mentions not a single circumstance proving, or tend- 
ing to prove, for what purpose she [the Florida] was intended, be- 


45 Bulloch to John Low, March 21, 1862, Official Records, First Series, I, 7 
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48 Papers Relating to the Treaty of Washington, II, 301. 
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yond some rumors as to her probable movements which turned out 
to be erroneous.52 


Bulloch’s great desire was to become the commander of a 
Confederate cruiser. About two months after his arrival in 
England in 1861, he wrote as follows to the Navy Department: 


I beg to urge'an application for the command of the first ship that 
goes to sea under our flag from this side of the ocean, and to earnest- 
ly request that you will send me a commission for that purpose by the 
earliest opportunity. I have had much trouble and perplexity in get- 
ting the contracts for the two ships taken, and trust you will grant 
me the justice and propriety of my claim to use one of them myself. 
Any commission you will grant me will be given up at the end of the 
war, so that I will not embarrass you in arranging the peace settle- 
ment.53 


In January, 1862, Bulloch was notified that he had been as- 
signed the rank of commander and should take command of the 
first vessel.54 Bulloch had not expected this, because he was 
only a lieutenant when he retired from the United States Navy 
in 1853, and he had expected to be given the same rank in the 
Confederate service. Upon receiving his new commission, he 
wrote to his superiors as follows: “ ... I cannot but declare 
that it is beyond expectations and in excess of my deserts.” 55 
Professional navy men are particular about the matter of sen- 
iority, and, as Bulloch was disturbed over the matter, he wrote 
to the Navy Department as follows: 


. neither in person nor through the influence of others have I 
sought this advancement. I desired and requested a commission, so 
that I should in reality be a national officer, but I did not imagine 
that the President would place me in a position higher than my date 
in the old United States service would entitle me to, and I would 
rather go back to that position now than to be the cause of discontent 
in the service or of wounding the feelings of a single one of the gal- 
lant gentlemen who headed the list of lieutenants.56 


Bulloch’s fear of jealousy on the part of other officers was 
well founded; and three months later Lieutenant James H. 
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North 57 of the Confederate Navy protested against Bulloch’s 
promotion. He wrote as follows: 


Rank to a military man is everything and that rank has been taken 
from me. When South Carolina, my native state, and from whence I 
received my appointment, seceded from the Union, I felt it my duty 
to give up that commission I had held in the general navy so long, 
and tender to her my services, and now that commission I so much 
coveted and so ardently hoped for has been given to another, and 
that other a civilian, who, when in the service, was many years my 
junior. .. . I must beg to record my solemn protest against the fore- 
going act. I ask for nothing but that justice be shown that corps 
by the government to whom we belong.58 


This is typical of the attitude a few Confederate officers 
took toward Bulloch’s jump in rank; nevertheless Bulloch re- 
tained the rank of commander, which was also given to North 
later. Although Bulloch’s request to command the first ship 
was also granted, this ship was completed in the winter of 
1861-1862, while Bulloch was in the Confederate States. Fear- 
ing that he would not get back to England in time to assume 
command, Bulloch requested the Navy Department to author- 
ize him to command the second instead of the first vessel.5® 

Furthermore, he said, “... I would... prefer to bring over 
the second, as she is more especially the style and model of my 
own selection ...” ®° Mallory gave Bulloch permission to com- 
mand the ship of his choice. 

Meanwhile, the construction of the second cruiser was pro- 
ceeding favorably, but a little behind schedule. The Lairds 
worked slowly so as to make no mistakes, and they put only 
the best materials into the ship.*1 When the vessel was launched 
on May 15, 1862, she was christened Enrica by an unknown lady 
who knew nothing about the future plans of the ship.®? 

In getting the Enrica ready for sea, Bulloch was again care- 
ful not to violate the Foreign Enlistment Act. To take her to 


57 The Navy Department had sent Lieutenant North to Europe for the purpose of se- 
curing an ironclad vessel for the Confederate Navy. 
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sea, Bulloch selected a British commander, Matthew J. Butcher, 
and instructed him to sail to a rendezvous in the Azores, where 
he would meet the Agrippina®’ with arms for the voyage.** Bul- 
loch also enlisted a British crew to man the vessel on the trip 
to the Azores.65 The crew was unaware of the fact that the 
vessel was to become a Confederate cruiser, but Captain Butcher 
was familiar with the ultimate plans for the ship.*® 

Clarence R. Younge, Acting Assistant Paymaster of the Con- 
federate Navy, accompanied Butcher on the vessel when it left 
England, presumably as a passenger. Younge had an inventory 
of the ship’s goods and was to check them. He was to be under 
Butcher’s orders and was to mix with the British crew and to 
enlist as many of them as possible for the Confederate service. 
After the ship had been turned over to a Confederate commander, 
Younge was to continue to serve on the vessel under the orders 
of that officer.*7 

Agents of the United States government carefully watched 
the building of the “290,” as the Enrica was first called, and en- 
deavored to get the British government to seize it.68 On June 23, 
1862, Charles Francis Adams wrote the British Foreign Minister 
saying that a vessel even more powerful than the Oreto was 
being built by persons known to be Confederate agents.°° On 
the same day United States Consul A. F. Squarry wrote the 
British Board of Customs requesting the detention of the ves- 
sel being built at the Laird yards; he enclosed two affidavits 
giving proof that the vessel was for the Confederates.7° 

Bulloch was known to be a Confederate agent, and the United 
States agents in Great Britain were able to get a number of wit- 
nesses to sign affidavits, swearing that Bulloch had enlisted them 
for service on the vessel under construction at the Laird Yards.71 
Bulloch declared that all of these affidavits were false.72 The 
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Federal agents were able to get witnesses to sign depositions 
swearing that they had seen Bulloch aboard the “290.” 7 

Adams requested that the ship be detained until he could se- 
cure the necessary evidence to prove that it was to be used 
against the United States. Russell told Adams to give the evi- 
dence concerning the Enrica to the British collector of customs 
at Liverpool.7* James Ford Rhodes says that on “... July 9, 
Dudley addressed to the collector a letter which no impartial 
man could read without being convinced that the vessel in ques- 
tion was designed for the Southern Confederacy’”.75 He says 
further “. . . that the collector, the solicitor, and the Commis- 
sioners of Customs knew in their hearts that the Alabama was 
intended for the Confederate government... .’” 76 Rhodes takes 
the position that these officials wanted the ship to get away and 
that they justified their failure to seize her by the fact that they 
did not have the technical evidence necessary for action.77 

It is not clear as to exactly what legal proof the Federal agents 
had concerning the Confederacy’s ownership of the “290.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that Bulloch was doing his best to 
keep the matter secret,78 the United States officials were con- 
vinced that the vessel was for war purposes.79 But the question 
of the ultimate ownership of the vessel was important, and the 
British left it to the Union officials to prove that the ship was 
being built for the Confederates. Dudley submitted his evi- 
dence to R. P. Collier, one of the most eminent barristers in 
England, and Collier thought that there was sufficient evidence 
to have the ship seized.8° Dudley gathered a number of affida- 
vits, which he considered sufficient to detain the vessel, and pre- 
sented them to the collector of customs on July 21.8! Her 
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Majesty’s Government agreed that the evidence definitely proved 
that the vessel was for the Confederacy.®2 

Sending additional evidence to Russell on July 22,8* and still 
more on July 24,84 Adams urged the British authorities to act 
immediately, since the vessel might leave at any moment.®® 
Upon examining the evidence, the law officers of the crown 
reported to Russell on July 29 that it was sufficient basis upon 
which to seize the ship; so Russell immediately ordered that it 
be detained.8¢ 

While Adams and his associates were trying to have the ves- 
sel seized, the Confederate agents were not idle. Upon receiving 
information on July 26 that it would be dangerous to leave the 
Enrica at Liverpool another forty-eight hours,*7 Bulloch acted 
without delay; and on the very day that Russell ordered the ves- 
sel seized, the Enrica made a trial run.8* The ship left port on 
the morning of July 29, and was to return that evening. Instead 
she sailed away never to return. 

Several days before the vessel left, Russell told Adams that 
the matter had been referred to the “proper authorities.” %® 
Russell told: the truth, but while Bulloch was getting the ship 
ready for sea, the papers relating to the case were in the hands 
of one of the queen’s advocates, who was suffering from mental 
disturbances that incapacitated him for serious work.®® Sens- 
ing that something was wrong, Adams persisted and finally per- 
suaded the British government to seize the ship without further 
delay.°1 But Russell’s seizure orders came too late; the Enrica 
had already sailed.®2 

The Enrica sailed from Liverpool to the Azores, where she 
waited for the Bahama and the Agrippina to bring her guns, 
additional crewmen, and supplies. Aboard the Bahama were 
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Bulloch and Captain Raphael Semmes, who had been selected to 
command the new cruiser.°? In the Azores the vessel was armed 
and fitted for the Confederate service. Then she was rechris- 
tened Alabama. On Sunday, August 26, 1862, the Alabama 
steamed out to sea. As soon as she was outside Portugese juris- 
diction, the Confederate flag was hoisted to the mast, and the 
second Confederate cruiser was off to a voyage of destruction. 

Bulloch returned to England on one of the tender ships, and 
Semmes was left in command of the Alabama.®+ Although Bul- 
loch had originally intended to command the vessel himself, it 
was later decided that it would be best for him to remain in 
England to undertake a still greater job. 

The Florida and the Alabama were light wooden ships de- 
signed to attack merchantmen but were not powerful enough to 
attack the vessels of the Union blockading fleet. Since the de- 
struction of the blockade was one of the major desires of the 
Confederate Navy, Mallory determined that the Navy should 
have some vessels formidable enough to achieve that end. 

At the time of the Civil War the latest development in fight- 
ing ships was the ironclad, a wooden vessel covered with heavy, 
armored plating. During the Crimean War the French had a 
number of floating armored batteries which proved themselves 
invulnerable against wooden ships.°5 Shortly after the peace 
was made, the French built the ironclad Gloire, which proved 
to be the most formidable ship afloat. Other powers also began 
to build ironclad fighting vessels, but before 1861 ironclads in 
the United States were still in the experimental stage. 

Secretary Mallory realized the value of the ironclad and de- 
termined to secure a number of them for the Confederate Navy. 
The first Confederate ironclad, the Virginia, was built on the 
hull of the Merrimac, a 40-gun, 3,500 ton frigate, which the 
Federal forces had sunk in Norfolk harbor when they withdrew 
from that port. After raising the ship, the Confederates re- 
moved its superstructure and covered it with heavy armaments 
made from railroad rails. By sinking two of the best United 
States blockading vessels, the Cumberland and the Congress, 
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the Virginia proved that the ironclad could destroy the block- 
ade. 

Early in the war Lieutenant James N. North had been sent 
to Britain to investigate the possibilities of building ironclads; 
but, as the Navy Department had not heard from him when 
Bulloch visited Richmond in November, 1861, Mallory discussed 
ironclads with Bulloch.®* Bulloch hesitated when Mallory sug- 
gested that he secure armored rams in Europe for the Confed- 
erate fleet, because he did not think that the British government 
would allow them to sail. Although he had been able to dis- 
guise the Florida as a merchant vessel, an armored ram with 
turrets could not be treated in that fashion, but in April, 1862, 
Mallory instructed him to secure two rams in England as quickly 
as possible.®7 

Soon after getting his instructions Bulloch contracted with 
the Lairds for the construction of two ironclads, each to cost 
£93,750; one was scheduled to be completed in March and the 
other in May, 1863. Bulloch did not inform the Lairds of his 
ultimate plans for the rams; but since the Florida had already 
gone to sea, the Lairds were probably able to conclude that the 
rams were intended for the Confederacy.®§ 

In the contract the Lairds and Bulloch agreed upon the dimen- 
sions of the rams; 220 feet in length, 42 feet in extreme width, 
and weighing 1,800 tons, they were to be propelled by engines 
totaling 350 horsepower at a calculated speed of 1014 knots. To 
supplement the power of the engines, they were to be rigged 
as barks with sails. The hulls were to be covered with sheets 
of teak twelve inches in thickness, further incased in iron plates. 
One hundred twenty feet of the midship section, which covered 
the entire engine space, were to be protected by four and one- 
half inches of plating; and from there the thickness of the armor, 
as it approached the ends of the vessel, was to taper off gradually 
to three inches. The hulls were to be divided into watertight 
compartments or bulkheads made of light, thin, but tough, Low 
Moor iron. For mounting the guns, each ship was to have 
three fixed turrets protected by five and one-half inches of iron 
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backed by twelve inches of teak. Heavy iron shields, covering 
the turret ports, were to be raised and lowered by steam valves; 
and watertight compartments beneath the floors were to be 
used to keep the vessel properly submerged by letting water in 
when the ships were not weighted down with fuel and supplies.®® 

Actual construction soon began on these rams, which Bulloch 
had contracted for and helped design. Secretary Mallory’s 
letter to Bulloch of October 27, 1862, approving the design of 
the ships, declared that the Confederacy placed great hopes in 
these ironclads, and Bulloch said that “Everyone who has seen 
them in process of construction has expressed satisfaction with 
their general arrangements and combination of qualities.”1°° 
Perfectly confident that if the rams should be ready in Decem- 
ber, 1862, “. . . they could sweep away the blockading fleet of 
the enemy,” Bulloch admitted that the Union fleet had some 
more formidable ships; but, since these could operate only in 
smooth water, he was of the opinion that they could be either 
shunned or sunk at deep sea.1°1 

Bulloch wanted to have still more ironclads constructed, but, 
since he was having difficulty in financing those already under 
construction, he did not contract for more rams to be built in 
England. Meanwhile, at the Laird yards, construction proceed- 
ed on these rams, commonly known as the Laird rams. 

Since it was impossible to convince anyone that a ram with 
heavy armor plating was for any purpose other than war, the 
problem of getting these vessels afloat without the interference 
of British officials was one that caused Bulloch no little 
anxiety.1°2 In addition, Bulloch feared that the armor plating 
would be considered armament and thus a violation of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. However, his legal counsel did not 
think so.1°° In order to insure the safety of the rams, Bulloch, 
carrying on all transactions as a private individual, arranged 
that no arms or ammunition be placed upon the rams before 
sailing.1°4 
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Meanwhile, Federal agents in Britain had noticed the rams 
and were doing their best to have them seized. The failure of 
the British government to seize the Alabama made these agents 
more alert, and they resolved never to allow another ship to leave 
Britain for the Confederacy. On November 3, 1862, Secretary 
Seward wrote Adams that he had information concerning iron- 
clads being built in England ostensibly for the Chinese govern- 
ment but really for the Confederates.1°5 This information was 
furnished by Dudley, who was able to find out more about the 
Laird rams than he had about either the Florida or the Alabama. 
He wrote Seward as follows: 


The two ironclad rams building by the Messrs. Lairds for the Con- 
federates are each to have two revolving towers of turrets similar to 
the monitors. When these two vessels are finished they will be truly 
formidable vessels. The department must understand that no pains 
or expense is being spared to make them the most powerful and de- 
structive vessels afloat. Nothing is being omitted that science or 
skill can suggest. The contractors have one of the largest yards in 
the kingdom and every facility and means for building vessels like 
these. You must not deceive yourselves. When finished, they will have 
more power and speed, than any ironclads that have as yet been built, 
and so protected with steel and armor plate as to be almost invul- 
nerable, 196 


During the month of July, 1863, the Federal agents in England 
became much more active, especially around the Laird yards.1°7 
Dudley knew exactly when the first ram was launched; he wrote 
to Seward, “The ram at Lairds was launched today at about one 
o’clock.”198 He even knew that turrets were hoisted on ram 
296 on August 27, 1863.1°9 

In the meantime, in January, 1863, when Clarence R. Younge 
deserted the Confederacy, Bulloch’s plans for building a navy in 
Europe suffered a tragic setback. Younge, who had been Bul- 
loch’s secretary in Liverpool and was later paymaster on the 
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Alabama,119 deserted the Confederacy and on April 3, 1862, 
went to the United States legation in London, where he informed 
the officials that Bulloch had been in charge of building the 
Florida, the Alabama, and the Laird rams.!11 

Meanwhile, another matter further complicated the diplomatic 
situation. Fraser, Trenholm, and Company, having decided 
to make the Confederacy a present of a 287-ton steamer,11? had 
Fawcett, Preston, and Company and William Miller and Sons 
build the Alexandra, under the direction of Lieutenant John R. 
Hamilton, one of Bulloch’s subordinates.112 The Federal agents, 
learning of this vessel, took steps to prevent its departure; and 
on March 28, 1863, Dudley asked the collector of customs at 
Liverpool to have the vessel seized.!14 

A few days later, Russell wrote Adams that orders had been 
given for the seizure of the Alexandra;115 and it was taken 
into custody before the builders delivered it to Fraser, Tren- 
holm, and Company.11° After the seizure a trial took place to 
ascertain whether or not the Foreign Enlistment Act had been 
violated. Bulloch, notifying the builders that he would pay a 
part of all of the lawyer’s fee, instructed them to hire the best 
counsel available.117 

At the trial a number of witnesses were examined. Joseph 
Acton, day-and-night watchman for William Miller and Sons, 
testified that he had seen Bulloch aboard the Alexandra.118 His 
testimony was false, however, for Bulloch never saw the ship 
until after she had been seized by the British government.119 
Going through several courts, the case was finally dismissed. 


110 While in Savannah in January, 1861, Bulloch met Younge in the paymaster’s office. 
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Since the British government was unable to prove that the ves- 
sel was for the Confederates, she was restored to her owners, 
Fawcett, Preston, and Company.!2° After her restoration the 
vessel’s name was changed to Mary, and she sailed to Halifax 
and then to the British West Indies, where she was seized at the 
port of Nassau by the British government and thus was never 
armed as a Confederate cruiser.121 

The problems arising from the Alexandra affair caused the 
Confederate Navy Department to realize that there would be 
difficulty in getting the Laird rams armed and into the Con- 
federate service. Bulloch wrote to Mallory, telling him that it 
was the illness of the Queen’s advocate alone that enabled him 
to get the Alabama to sea and that there was real danger that 
the Laird rams would be seized. Bulloch wrote, ‘Dread of of- 
fending the United States seems to be the British rule of action 
nowadays.” 122. Realizing the danger, Mallory suggested that 
the rams be fitted out from French ports.123 

By February 3, 1863, Bulloch had concluded that the British 
government would seize the rams;!24 and Mallory altered his 
original idea of fitting them out in French ports and suggested 
that they be transferred to French ownership.'25 Such a trans- 
fer would be fictitious, but it would tend to draw attention away 
from the rams and might save them for the Confederacy. Mal- 
lory wrote John Slidell, the Confederate diplomatic agent in 
France, to advise Bulloch of the possibility of transferring the 
ships to French ownership.126 

Accordingly, in the latter part of March, 1863, Bulloch trans- 
ferred the ownership of the rams to Bravay and Company of 
Paris; under qualified solicitors the necessary papers for this 
transition were drawn up in legal fashion.127 To remove sus- 
picion, Bravay and Company pretended to act as the purchasing 
agents for the Pasha of Egypt.128 This guise was easy, because 
the Viceroy of Egypt had actually arranged with Bravay and 
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Company to have two armed frigates built, but the Egyptian 
request had been kept secret for political reasons.12® “... the 
solicitors employed to conduct the sale remarked on its comple- 
tion, ‘the ships are now irretrievably the property of Messrs. 
Bravay and could not be recovered by any process they might 
think proper to oppose.’” 139 It seemed to Bulloch that the 
ships were safe,!31 but to make the transfer appear genuine he 
refrained from visiting the Laird yards and examining the 
vessels.132. The Lairds were not told that the sale was fic- 
titious; and they thought that they were really building the 
rams for Bravay and Company.!%% 

Meanwhile, the Federal agents worked feverishly to prevent 
the rams from falling into Confederate hands. On July 11, 1863, 
Adams asked Russell to confiscate the rams and gave him affi- 
davits containing proof that the ships were for the Confed- 
erates.1°4 The affair was complicated. The French consul at Liv- 
erpool said that the rams were not for France, and the Viceroy of 
Egypt had notified Bravay and Company that his government 
had decided against accepting the rams. Therefore, Bulloch’s 
sale did not convince the Federal agents that the Confederates 
had abandoned hope of getting the rams. Nevertheless, on July 
24, 1863, the law officers of the crown stated that they did not 
consider that the available evidence made the rams subject to 
seizure, 135 

Adams continued to flood the British Foreign Office with 
additional evidence and requests that the rams be seized. Al- 
though the crown counsel did not think the evidence sufficient 
to warrant confiscation, Russell realized that the escape of the 
vessels would cause a serious crisis in Anglo-American relations; 
so on September 3, 1863, he ordered that the rams be detained. 
He reached this decision privately, without the advice or con- 
sent of the cabinet ; consequently, he could only write the Ameri- 
can minister, “. .. I have to inform you that the matter is under 
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the serious and anxious consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 136 

Not knowing of Russell’s decision to detain the rams, Adams 
wrote the Foreign Minister on the fifth: “It would be super- 
fluous in me to point out to your lordship that this is war... .”137 
Adams went on to say, “In my opinion it would be impossible 
that any nation, retaining a proper degree of self-respect, could 
submit to a continuance of relations so utterly deficient in re- 
ciprocity.” 138 This note embodied an ultimatum, but, because 
of Russell’s previous decision to detain the rams, it was un- 
necessary.139 On September 8 Russell wrote Adams that in- 
structions had been given not to allow the ironclads to leave 
Liverpool.14° 

When the matter of Russell’s unauthorized action in seizing 
the rams came before the cabinet, Lord Palmerston backed his 
Foreign Minister in order to hold the cabinet together.14! On 
September 11 Russell promised Adams that the rams would be 
held “ ... until satisfactory evidence can be given as to their 
destination. .. .” 142 Fearing that the Confederates would try 
to slip the rams out or take them by force, the British govern- 
ment ordered them placed in the river.14% The Lairds pro- 
tested against this order on the grounds that the vessels would 
be damaged, but the protest was in vain.144 Captain E. A. 
Inglefield, who was assigned the job of watching the rams, had 
orders to board them if he saw any sign of an attempt to deliver 
them to the Confederates.145 The rams remained in the pos- 
session of the builder, however, and the Lairds were allowed to 
continue work on them. 

Meanwhile the Lairds requested permission for one of the 
rams to make a trial run. On September 9 they were notified 
that Russell’s permission was prerequisite for any trial,14® and 
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this permission was granted on the fourteenth. The British 
government, in order to make certain that any trial would not 
be a repetition of the escape of the Alabama, laid down certain 
stipulations for the trial. It ordered that an adequate number 
of British sailors and marines be aboard the ram to insure its 
return to a British port,147 and a customs official had to be pres- 
ent with authority to seize the ship in case that there was an 
attempt to deliver it to the Confederates.14% Finally, although 
arrangements had been made, the date of the trial was post- 
poned several times, and the British government took full pos- 
session before the trial was made. 

On October 20, 1863, Bulloch wrote Mallory that the British 
government would never allow the rams to leave England unless 
the French Emperor appealed in behalf of his subject, Bravay 
and Company.!49 The British government had officially ordered 
the rams to be seized on October 9, 1863;15° and on October 28 
Captain Inglefield, who had been carefully watching the rams 
to prevent their departure, notified the Lairds that the British 
government would take full possession and that the workmen 
must be removed.!5! 

Thus the only hope the Confederacy had of securing the rams 
rested with Napoleon III. Slidell informed Bulloch that the 
Emperor was aware of the transaction between Bulloch and 
Bravay and Company, and at the proper time the French govern- 
men: “would come forward in support of the claims or assumed 
rights of its citizens.” 152 But in the final test Napoleon III re- 
fused to act,15* and Bulloch’s last hope was thereby dissipated. 
Of course, there would be a trial at which Bravay and Company 
could put up a good fight; but Bulloch, fearing that it would be a 
trial of delay, wrote Mallory as follows: “The solicitors and 
counsel employed are of the opinion that if the first verdict is 
for the defendants, the Crown will appeal to the exchequer 
chamber and from thence to the House of Lords, and in that 
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case will not reach the last court of appeals this entire year.” 154 
To avert a long trial, the British government agreed to buy the 
rams from Bravay and Company for £30,000 plus the original 
contract price.155 

Realizing that it would be impossible to get the rams to sea 
under the Confederate flag, Bulloch decided to sell them so that 
the Confederacy would not lose the money it had invested. Ac- 
cordingly he instructed Bravay and Company to sell the rams 
“ ..in good faith and with as little delay as possible.” 156 The 
rams were therefore sold to the British government and when 
completed were taken into Her Majesty’s Navy as the Scorpion 
and the Wivern.157 Thus Bulloch’s efforts to secure ironclads 
in England proved to be totally unsuccessful. 

While endeavoring to get the Laird rams afloat, financial prob- 
lems were not the least of Bulloch’s worries. Although there 
are no available statistics on his expenditures from 1861 until 
1865,158 the cost of ships and supplies must have been large, 
since the Florida alone cost £45,628 and the Alabama, £80,937.159 
Bulloch also had to purchase tenders and supplies for these and 
other ships. Bulloch had to pay high prices for supplies; and 
in addition to financing the activities under his own direction, 
he was the financial agent for all of the activities of the Con- 
federate Navy in both England and in Continental Europe.1%° 
He had to supply funds for vessels built under the direction of 
such Confederate officers as Matthew Fontaine Maury, James H. 
North, and George T. Sinclair.1®! He was often instructed to 
furnish funds for minor activities of the Confederate Navy,1®? 
and he had to pay for naval supplies purchased at Nassau and 
Bermuda. 163 
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At first the Confederacy used what specie it had to pay for 
goods purchased abroad, and from time to time throughout 
the war Mallory sent small sums of money to Fraser, Tren- 
holm and Company or directly to Bulloch; but, since the supply 
of coin was limited and therefore soon exhausted,!®* most of 
the payments were met by barter. Early in 1864 the Con- 
federacy shipped 171,371 pounds of tobacco to England to pay 
for provisions and clothing.1®5 

The South had one product, cotton, which was almost as good 
in England as specie. British industries, in dire need of this 
material, were willing to pay tremendous sums for it, and the 
Confederacy had enough cotton to pay for all the ships that it 
needed. But the Union blockade of Southern ports and the 
“King Cotton” policy of the Davis administration limited the 
quantity of cotton that could be shipped to Britain. Professor 
Frank L. Owsley says that cotton was the very foundation 
stone of the Confederacy’s foreign policy. The leaders at 
Richmond thought that by refraining from shipping cotton to 
Europe they could compel Britain and France to come to the 
aid of the South. Although the Confederate leaders relied on 
this theory until well into the third year of the war,1®* Bulloch 
did not believe in it; he said that the Confederacy should have 
shipped 200,000 bales of cotton to England during the first year 
of the war.1®7 He wrote Mallory that every ship leaving the 
Confederacy for England should be loaded with cotton. In spite 
of the blockade and the “King Cotton” policy, a considerable 
quantity of cotton was shipped to England to be used in pay- 
ment for ships and supplies purchased for the Confederate Navy, 
but this was not nearly enough. 

The Confederate Treasury tried various methods of raising 
the necessary funds to finance naval construction abroad. The 
Davis government thought that much money could be raised 
by cotton bonds, exchangeable for cotton at any Confederate 
port,168 but these bonds did not have the value of specie.'® 
James Spence and General Colin J. McRae, who were sent to 
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sell bonds and to secure loans for the Confederate cause, met 
with little success, and the financial deficiency continued to be 
one of Bulloch’s chief problems. 

While Bulloch was having the Laird rams built, other Con- 
federate agents were carrying on similar activities abroad. 
With Bulloch’s aid, Lieutenant James N. North had a 3,200 ton 
armored frigate built in Glasgow, but the British government 
prevented this vessel from sailing. North’s ship and the Laird 
rams, the greatest construction projects undertaken by the 
Confederate Navy in England, failed. If these vessels had got- 
ten to sea, they might have succeeded in breaking the blockade 
of Confederate harbors and even in making disastrous raids 
upon Union ports. Such action might have had a decisive effect 
upon the outcome of the Civil War. 

Bulloch had done his best to provide the Confederacy with a 
means of breaking the blockade, but his efforts ended in failure. 
The failure was due, not to inefficiency on Bulloch’s part, but to 
the fact that the United States government was willing to go 
to any length to prevent the rams from getting to sea. The 
Palmerston government, unwilling to risk war with the United 
States, ordered that the vessels be seized. Thus Bulloch’s work 
was disrupted by forces beyond his control. 

While trying to get the Laird rams to sea, Bulloch was having 
other ships built in France. Since the Confederate Navy De- 
partment wanted several more commerce destroyers and a num- 
ber of ironclads that could be used to break the blockade, Bul- 
loch’s instructions were to get as many ships as possible,'7° 
and the method of doing this were left to his discretion. By 
the summer of 1863 Bulloch realized that it would be useless 
to have any more vessels built in British shipyards, because the 
attitude of the Palmerston government destroyed all hopes of 
getting such ships afloat. 

Even before abandoning hope of building a navy in England, 
the Confederates had begun to look elsewhere for a place from 
which to launch rams and commerce destroyers. In fact, from 
the beginning the Navy Department had considered the possi- 
bilities of building warships in French ports. But, because the 
French proclamation of neutrality appeared to be more prohibi- 
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tive than the British, the Confederacy had built its first ships 
in England.!71! In spite of the emphatic statement of the French 
proclamation, the political situation in France offered rather 
favorable possibilities for the Confederacy. Since Napoleon III 
was complete dictator, the Emperor’s cooperation was all the 
Confederacy needed to surmount the neutrality laws.!72 Further- 
more, Napoleon was sympathetic with the Confederate cause. 
He wanted to establish a colonial empire in the region of the 
Gulf of Mexico,'73 and the United States government was the 
chief obstacle in the path of this ambition. If the Confederacy 
should win the Civil War, the United States might be power- 
less to act against the French plans. 
From the outbreak of the war, the Emperor’s government 
manifested an attitude toward the Confederacy more friendly 
than that manifested by the British. Slidell was able to secure 
personal interviews with Napoleon, while Russell and Palmerston 
refused to see Mason. Then too, the French government had 
gone on record as being willing to follow either England or 
Spain in extending recognition to the Confederates.174 In an 
interview with Slidell in October, 1862, Napoleon, asking why 
the Confederacy had not built more fighting ships, offered the 
shipbuilding facilities of France for the construction of Con- 
federate naval vessels.175 Thereupon Slidell recommended that 
the Confederates build ships in France; but at that time Bulloch 
did not consider the advice wise because of the shortage of money 
and the large-scale operations then in progress in England.176 
When it became obvious that ships could not be built in Brit- 
ish ports for the Confederates, Bulloch looked with more favor 
upon the idea of building them in France.177 Since Napoleon 
had said that ships could be built and armed in French ports, 
provided their destination be kept secret,17% Slidell informed 
Bulloch that the French government would not interfere with 
Confederate plans. On Slidell’s recommendation Bulloch con- 
tracted with L. Arman, perhaps the most outstanding ship- 
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builder in France and a member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, to build several vessels. Arman owned excellent ship- 
building facilities at Bordeaux and often built ships for the 
French Navy.179 

Confederate operations in France were on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis from those in England. In spite of the fact that 
the French proclamation of neutrality more explicitly pro- 
hibited the building of warships for the Confederacy, Bulloch 
made no effort to keep his operations secret from the French 
government. It must be remembered that the whole project was 
undertaken on the invitation of his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon 
III, who understood that the vessels were to be Confederate 
warship and who had given assurances that the vessels would 
be allowed to sail from France armed and under the French flag. 
From the beginning Bulloch was skeptical over the possibilities 
of the French government’s allowing the ships to sail, and it 
was only with Napoleon’s assurances that they would be per- 
mitted to depart that Bulloch consented to risk the venture. 

On March 30, 1863, Bulloch notified Mallory that he would 
arrange for the construction of ships in France as soon as the 
necessary funds were available.18® Although Bulloch had been 
of the opinion that he could start construction without a cash- 
down payment, Arman would not lay the keels until the money 
could be made available.18! Some time later, with funds pro- 
vided by the Erlanger loan, Bulloch arranged with Arman to 
build four corvettes. These ships, similar to the Alabama in 
design, were to be longer; greater length would facilitate greater 
speed.182 Each of these 1,500 ton vessels was to have a 400- 
horsepower engine to be built by M. Mazelin of Havre '§* and 
ten or twelve cannon to be made available by J. Voruz of 
Nantes.184 

These corvettes were designed to serve as commerce destroy- 
ers and to cooperate with ironclads in breaking the blockade.!*® 
Since Napoleon had ordered that their destination be kept secret 
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from United States officials and the general public, they were 
built ostensibly as merchant vessels to cruise in the Pacific and 
Indian oceans.18* By the middle of June, 1863, construction 
had begun on the corvettes. Since Bulloch wanted them com- 
pleted as quickly as possible, Arman sublet the contract of two 
of the vessels to J. Voruz, a shipbuilder of Nantes.187 Arman, 
writing to the French Minister of Marine on June 1, 1863, sought 
permission to arm four steamships designed for a foreign ship- 
per and to ply the Chinese and Pacific seas between China, 
Japan, and San Francisco.188 Arman received this permission 
on the sixth of June.18® 

At first Bulloch did not have the financial resources to build 
both corvettes and rams in the French building yards. Since 
Mallory had asked for more ships like the Alabama and since 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, recently arrived in Europe from the 
Confederacy, had said that cruising ships were more urgently 
needed than rams, Bulloch signed the first contract for the 
building of corvettes only.19° Meanwhile the Confederate 
Congress had secretly appropriated £2,000,000 for the building 
of ironclad fighting vessels in the ports of southern Europe,™ 
enough money to equip twenty large rams.!92 On July 16, 1863, 
Bulloch signed a contract with Arman for the construction of 
two rams. These rams, not to be as large as those built by the 
Laird Brothers, were to be more formidable; 171 feet long, 
32 feet 8 inches wide, and 17 feet deep, they were to have a 
draft of 14 feet 4 inches, and their hulls, to be built of wood 
and iron, were to be covered by iron plating nine to twelve inches 
thick and backed by teak. The armor of these ships was, there- 
fore, to be much heavier than that of the Laird rams. Rigged 
as schooners with topsails,19° these two vessels were each to be 
motivated by 300-horsepower engines with power to propel 
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them on a smooth sea at a minimum speed of twelve knots.1%4 
The drafts were to be light so that the vessels could be navi- 
gated on the Mississippi River.195 

The banking firm of Erlanger and Company, requiring the 
builders to pay a five per cent banking fee, handled the payments 
for the rams.19* The cost for both was set at 2,000,000 francs; 
one-fifth of this amount was to be paid in advance, one-fifth 
while the ships were in frame, one-fifth when the deck beams 
were laid, one-fifth when the ships were placed in the water, 
and one-fifth when they were delivered. The contract, specify- 
ing that the rams were to be completed and ready for their trial 
run within ten months, stated that one thousand francs would be 
deducted from the price for each day’s delay.197 It was also 
specified that the rams were to be insured against fire while they 
were in Arman’s shipyards.198§ 

The Bordeaux rams, each to have one 300-pounder and two 
70-pounders, were to be much more heavily armed than those 
built by the Laird Brothers. The guns were made by the Els- 
wick Works of Sir William Armstrong, an English firm. While 
Arman was getting ready to start the rams, construction on the 
corvettes was proceeding favorably but considerably behind 
schedule. These four ships were far from completion at the 
beginning of the year 1864, but in March, 1864, Bulloch wrote 
Mallory that he had hopes of getting them by early summer.!9? 

Construction on the rams was started and nearly three-fifths 
completed by November, 1863. Bulloch feared that there might 
be some difficulty in getting the armor plating on time, since 
it was made by a company a good distance from Bordeaux and 
had to be transported to the ships.2°® The first payments on 
the rams and corvettes were made with money received from the 
Erlanger loan, but this money gave out by the end of the year 
1863, long before the ships were completed.2°! But by March, 
1864, a great deal of cotton had been sent through the blockade 
to Bulloch; and on the seventeenth he wrote Mallory, “.. . the 
0 Geil he Rees gy Bene hed Ng go ee gives the general specifications of the ship. 
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receipts from the cotton are now so promising that there is no 
danger of failure in any of present contracts unless I receive 
some unexpected drafts upon the funds now steadily accumu- 
lating.” 2°? 

The close of the year 1863 found Bulloch optimistic about his 
activities in France. He was confident that during the coming 
year he would be able to get the corvettes and rams to sea. 
But, as it was impossible to hide the ships, a number of per- 
sons who had noticed them under construction wondered if they 
might be for the Confederates. Rumors were spreading in both 
Europe and America that the vessels being built at Bordeaux and 
Nantes were for the Confederacy and that the French govern- 
ment had ordered that they be seized; but Bulloch, who under- 
stood that Napoleon had promised Slidell that the vessels would 
be allowed to depart,?°* wrote Mallory that no such orders had 
been issued and that he was confident none would be.?°4 

The prospects of getting the ships to sea were not nearly so 
bright as Bulloch thought. Slidell had not made it clear to 
Bulloch that the Emperor’s promise to allow the rams to depart 
was based on the condition that their destination remain secret. 
Although Bulloch thought that he was keeping the whole affair 
secret, by the fall of 1863 the United States minister to France 
not only knew that the rams and corvettes were for the Con- 
federates, but he also had all the documentary evidence neces- 
sary to prove that they were being built with the sanction of 
the Emperor of France. 

The secret was broken by the action of J. Voruz’s confiden- 
tial secretary, M. Peterman, who looked after many papers re- 
lating to the building of the ships for the Confederates. Peter- 
man was sympathetic to the Union cause. A United States 
marine told him that with two or three ships the Confederates 
would be able to blow New York, Boston, and Philadelphia to 
atoms and that the United States government was willing to 
pay large sums of money for information concerning Confeder- 
ate attempts to secure ships abroad.?°5 
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Peterman knew that the papers which he handled contained 
conclusive evidence that the vessels at Bordeaux and Nantes 
were for the Confederates and were being built with the approval 
of Napoleon III. Deciding that he would try to sell some of these 
documents to United States diplomats in France, Peterman made 
copies of those letters that were in M. Voruz’s safe and repro- 
duced from memory others that he had seen. He also composed 
a few letters himself to make his story more convincing.?°* On 
September 9, 1863, on the pretext of illness, Peterman asked 
Voruz for a few days leave; then he headed for Paris, taking the 
letters with him. Calling upon William Dayton, the American 
minister to France, Peterman said that he had evidence concern- 
ing vessels being built for the Confederates. Dayton referred 
Peterman to John Bigelow, United States consul general in 
Paris, who was in the habit of looking after such matters.?°7 

On September 10 Peterman, calling on Bigelow, informed him 
of the nature of the evidence and showed him a few documents. 
Having convinced Bigelow that the evidence was genuine, Peter- 
man offered to produce, for the modest sum of 20,000 francs, 
additional evidence to prove that the ships were for the Confed- 
erates. Bigelow, refusing to commit himself definitely, told 
Peterman that he was certainly interested and would be glad 
to talk further on the matter.?°§ 

On September 12 Peterman brought additional evidence, which 
fully convinced Bigelow. Among this evidence were letters writ- 
ten by the builders at Bordeaux and Nantes and containing proof 
that the vessels were being constructed for the Confederates. 
There was a copy of application for license to build the ships 
and a copy of the license granted by the French Minister of 
Marine and Colonies. This license proved that the operations 
were going on with the approval of the imperial government. 
There was also a letter from the Confederate agent showing that 
the ships were being built under his direction and a letter from 
Slidell approving the contract made between Bulloch and 
Arman. ?°9 
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Bigelow agreed to pay Peterman 15,000 francs for the evi- 
dence, and Peterman accepted.21° Accordingly, on October 8 
Dayton wrote Seward that he had documentary proof that the 
rams and corvettes being built at Bordeaux and Nantes were 
for the Confederates.211 Dayton called upon Drouyn de Lhuys, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and gave him the 
twenty-one documents that Peterman had turned over to Bigelow. 
Knowing nothing of the matter, the Foreign Minister displayed 
surprise, because the evidence concerning Napoleon’s approval 
of the affair proved to Drouyn de Lhuys that he had only a 
limited share of the Emperor’s confidence.?12 

The Emperor’s government accepted the evidence that Dayton 
had presented, but as it took no immediate action in the direc- 
tion of seizing the corvettes and rams, the Federal agents de- 
cided to inform the French people of the un-neutral activities 
of their government and to enlist popular sentiment of the Union 
side. But this was difficult, since France maintained a strict 
censorship of the press. Bigelow enlisted the aid of M. Guerlout, 
editor of the Opinion National, who published an article en- 
titled “Les Corsairs du Sud.” indirectly charging the French 
government with conspiracy against the United States.?13 

Bigelow also engaged the services of a certain Berryer, an 
outstanding French lawyer and a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. A clever plan to get the matter before the French 
people was devised. A resolution had been brought before the 
Chamber of Deputies asking the Emperor to try to bring about 
peace between the North and South; to this Arman had offered 
an amendment, stating that all of Europe wanted to see peace 
restored in America. Therefore Bigelow, knowing that Arman 
would soon call the resolution to the floor, arranged that when 
it came before the Chamber, Berryer would rise and ask Arman 
if the vessels being built at Bordeaux and Nantes were designed 
to bring about peace. As it would be difficult for Arman to 
answer, the question, together with Arman’s reaction, would 
create a great deal of excitement, that would certainly get the 
matter before the French people.2!4 Arman must have sus- 
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pected Bigelow’s plans for he prevented the motion from com- 
ing before the Chamber; it was passed sub silento.?15 

The Federal agents did everything possible to obtain addi- 
tional information concerning the activities of the Confederates. 
Bulloch reported to Mallory on November 26, 1863: 


The extent to which the system of bribery and spying has been 
and continues to be practiced by the agents of the United States in 
Europe is scarcely credible. The servants of gentlemen supposed 
to have Southern sympathies are tampered with, confidential clerks, 
and even messengers from telegraph offices, are bribed to betray their 
trust, and I have lately been informed that the English and French 
post-offices, hitherto considered immaculate, are now scarcely safe 
modes of communication.216 


The Union victories at Vicksburg and Gettysburg had what 
was perhaps the decisive effect upon the actions of the French 
government. Before July, 1863, the Confederate armies had 
proven themselves superior in the field to those of the United 
States, and it had seemed that the Confederacy had a fairly 
good chance of winning the war, but after Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg the Confederacy’s outlook was considerably darker. Since 


no foreign country could afford to support a rebellion which 
would probably be unsuccessful, late in 1863 Napoleon suddenly 
reversed his policy towards the Confederacy. Maximilian, 
whom Napoleon had placed on the throne of Mexico, was on the 
verge of extending recognition to the Confederate government 
but suddenly decided not to do so.217 

After the Union victories and Dayton’s presentation of the 
evidence, the Emperor’s government had to take some action 
about the vessels under construction at Bordeaux and Nantes. 
On October 22, 1863, Drouyn de Lhuys notified Arman that per- 
mission for the arming of the corvettes had been withdrawn,?18 
and on November 19, 1863, Arman was notified that the rams 
could sail only as the property of a non-belligerent govern- 
ment.?19 Early in 1864 Drouyn de Lhuys, revising his original 
instructions, stated that the rams would not be permitted to 
sail and the corvettes could sail only if they were disguised as 
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merchant vessels, nominally for a foreign concern.22° Soon 
after learning of the decision of the French government, Bulloch 
arranged for a fictitious sale of the corvettes. 

When arranging this transfer of ownership, Bulloch was 
confident that he would be able to get the corvettes to sea. He 
realized, however, that the rams were lost, and he wrote Mallory 
that he would have no more built.221_ Arman suggested that a 
nominal sale of the rams and corvettes made to Danish bankers; 
but, as it would be a repetition of the unsuccessful attempt to 
save the Laird rams by transferring them to Bravay and Com- 
pany,??2 Bulloch did not think that the plan would work. 

On February 8, 1864, Bulloch wrote Arman and told him to 
sell the rams to a bona fide representative of a foreign govern- 
ment.?2° Bulloch, still hoping to save the corvettes, planned to 
take them out in the same manner in which the Alabama had 
reached sea. The prospects, however, grew darker; further- 
more, the corvettes lost value because they were designed to 
cooperate with ironclads in breaking the blockade. Bulloch 
did not think that they were needed as commerce destroyers, 
because, as he claimed, the Union flag had practically been driven 
from the seas by Confederate cruisers. Therefore, after con- 
sulting Samuel Barron, the senior Confederate naval officer in 
Europe, he decided to sell the corvettes.??+4 

Upon hearing of this decision, Mallory wrote Bulloch and 
expressed regret that it had been necessary to sell the rams but 
said that he realized that there was no alternative. Mallory ad- 
vised against selling the corvettes; and, expressing confidence 
in Bulloch’s ability to surmount the obstacles,225 he instructed 
to do his best to get them to sea. Accordingly, Bulloch changed 
his mind about selling the corvettes and began making arrange- 
ments to get them afloat. He wrote Mallory as follows: “I am 
inclined to believe that our corvettes will be allowed to sail with- 
out their armaments provided that their departure is managed 
in such a way as not to compromise the local authorities.’ 22° 
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Neither did Bulloch surrender all hopes of getting the rams to 
sea, for he instructed Arman to sell them in such a way that 
they could be reacquired by the Confederates if the Emperor’s 
policy should change.?27 

On May 13 Bulloch wrote Mallory that new developments had 
given him hope of getting one of the ironclads to sea under the 
Confederate flag.228 By a very elaborate plan devised by Bul- 
loch and Arman, the Confederates hoped to obtain one ram by 
sacrificing the other. Arman had sold one of the rams to the 
Danish government, which had to make the transaction through 
Sweden, because Denmark was at war with Austria and Prussia. 
Arman, who was to deliver the ram to the Swedish port of Got- 
tenburg, received permission from the French government for 
the ship to sail under the French flag, manned by a crew of his 
selection.?2® It was planned that both ships should sail from 
Bordeaux under the French flag. The Swedish minister would 
assure Dayton that one of the rams was for Sweden; this would 
remove the suspicions of the Federal agents. Then one ram 
could sail to Sweden and the other to the Confederates at some 
secret rendezvous.?3° 

Bulloch was getting ready to send the second ram into the 
Confederate service when suddenly the French government or- 
dered that both rams and the corvettes be sold to northern Euro- 
pean governments. Arman was directed to furnish the imperial 
government with proof that the sales were bona fide, and failure 
to comply with these orders would result in the seizure of the 
ships and imprisonment of the builder. Having no alternative, 
Arman sold the vessels as directed. The builders of the corvettes 
at Nantes were likewise directed to sell the vessels that they 
were building for the Confederates.?21 Thus the Confederates 
had to give up all hopes of getting the ships which had been 
built in France. Bona fide sales were made of all six vessels. 
Denmark bought one ram; Prussia bought the other and the 
corvettes built at Bordeaux. France was not acting as a neutral 
when she allowed these transactions; for at that time, Prussia 
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was at war with Denmark.?°2 The Peruvian government pur- 
chased the corvettes built at Nantes.233 

Bulloch was convinced that the reasons for the reversal of 
Napoleon III’s attitude toward the Confederacy were that it had 
become obvious that the South could not win the war; and that, 
together with the unpopularity of the Maximillian regime in 
Mexico, forecast failure for Napoleon’s colonial ambitions. It 
was, therefore, opportunism, rather than scruples of interna- 
tional law, that motivated the French Emperor to order that the 
rams and corvettes be sold. 


The French minister accepted the stolen evidence without question, 
when if he had been more friendly disposed towards the Confederacy 
he might have said, “These are alleged copies of the private corres- 
pondence of two prominent and highly respected French citizens; 
they could only have come into your possession by means of bribery or 
treachery. I cannot, therefore, receive them as evidence, and must 
insist that you produce the originals and explain how you came to be 
possessed by them.234 


In October, 1864, the Danish war came to an end. Denmark 
had hoped to employ the purchased ram against Prussia; but, 


since Arman was slow in delivering it, the ram was still in Bor- 
deaux when peace arrived. Therefore, having no further use 
for the ram, the Danish government notified Arman that the 
sale was cancelled on the ground that the ship had not been de- 
livered on schedule. 

Arman, pretending to ignore Denmark’s decision not to ac- 
cept the ram, proceeded to get permission to send it to Denmark 
under the French flag. Meanwhile, he had notified Bulloch of 
Denmark’s rejection of the ram. Denmark’s refusal gave the 
Confederates a chance to get the ship, so a unique plan to deliver 
it at sea was devised. The ship was to be sent to Denmark as if 
nothing had happened. Of course, the Danish government would 
refuse to accept the ram, and Arman would employ a Danish 
crew, ostensibly to take it back to Bordeaux, but the ship would 
be sent instead to some secret rendezvous where Bulloch would 
have waiting armament, supplies, and Confederate officers and 
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seamen.?35 Thus the Confederates would be able to get the ship, 
but the Union agents would be unable to place the blame on either 
the French or Danish government. 

Bulloch arranged for H. A. de Rivere to go to Copenhagen as 
Arman’s agent and to recruit a Danish crew to take the ram 
to the secret rendezvous, Quiebron Bay, Belle Ile, off the French 
coast.286 Captain Thomas Jefferson Page of the Confederate 
Navy, who was selected to command the vessel, and Lieutenant 
Robert R. Carter, who was to be second in command, were or- 
dered to join the ship at Copenhagen and to accompany her to 
Belle Ile. Bulloch instructed Page to name the ship Stonewall, 
because such a name would appeal to the feelings and sympathies 
of the people of the Confederacy.?37 

Bulloch asked William G. Crenshaw for the use of the steamer 
City of Richmond to carry guns, supplies, officers, and seamen 
to the Stonewall. Crenshaw, who had been sent to England from 
the Confederate States to organize a concern to run the block- 
ade,?88 gladly lent Bulloch the vessel, and all of the supplies, 
guns, and ammunition needed for the Stonewall were loaded on 
the City of Richmond.?°° Also a number of the former officers 
and seamen of the Florida, commanded by Lieutenant George S. 
Shryock, were placed upon the steamer.?4° 

The City of Richmond, commanded by Lieutenant Hunter 
Davidson of the Confederate Navy, sailed from England on 
January 11, 1865, and proceeded to Belle Ile, where she awaited 
the Stonewall.241 The latter had left Copenhagen on the seventh 
but was held up at Elsinore by a snowstorm.242 At Quiberon, 
on January 24, the Stonewall joined her tender and received her 
crew, arms, and ammunition.?43 

Since the Stonewall was built with a light draft and was de- 
signed to hover near the American coast and not make long 
voyages, she sailed under considerable handicaps. Although Bul- 
loch had hoped to send her to the Confederacy during the sum- 
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mer months when the Atlantic is generally calm, the Confed- 
erates did not get the ship until January, 1865, and it was, there- 
fore, necessary to send her across the storm-ridden North At- 
lantic in mid-winter. The ram had not been completed accord- 
ing to Bulloch’s specifications, because the Danish government 
had suggested alterations, and it had been completed too rapidly. 
As a consequence, the ill-fated vessel was damaged and had to 
put into the port of Ferrol, Spain, for repairs.24+ 

It was January 28, 1865, before Bigelow heard that the Con- 
federacy had secured the ram from Denmark. Dayton had died 
in December, and Bigelow had assumed the duties of minister at 
the first of the year. On January 30 Bigelow, calling upon 
Chasseloup Laubot, the Minister of Marine, protested against 
the ship’s being armed in French waters, but Laubot replied 
that the ship was the property of the Danish government and 
that France was no longer responsible for it. The same day 
Bigelow, visiting the Danish delegation in Paris, found the Dan- 
ish minister out, but the secretary of the legation informed 
Bigelow that the Danish government had never owned the ram 
and was in no way responsible for it.245 The following day the 
Danish minister indorsed the action of his subordinate.?+® 

On February 5, 1865, Horatio J. Perry, United States minister 
to Spain, informed Bigelow that the Stonewall had put into the 
Spanish port of Ferrol. Bigelow, calling upon Drouyn de Lhuys, 
requested that the French government ask the Spanish to seize 
the ship.247 but the French minister said that his government 
had made sure that the sale of the ram to Denmark was legiti- 
mate and could go no further.?48 

For forty-five days Commodore Craven of the U. 8. S. Niagara 
watched the Stonewall and was joined by the U. S. S. Sacra- 
mento; but the Stonewall, being more easily maneuvered and 
more heavily armed than either of these ships, was more than 
a match for both. Nevertheless Craven went out against the 
Stonewall three times. Twice Page refused to give battle and 
retreated, but the third time the Federal ship retired without 
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fighting.24#9 Then the Stonewall proceeded to the West Indies. 
Later Craven was tried before a court martial for refusing to 
give battle, but was acquitted.25° 

The Stonewall made her way successfully across the storm- 
ridden North Atlantic; but, before she was ready to proceed 
against the blockade of Southern ports, nearly all of those ports 
were in enemy hands, and the two main Confederate armies 
under Lee and Johnston had surrendered. Since the Confederacy 
had virtually ceased to exist, Bulloch advised Page to lay the 
vessel up in a West Indian port,?5! and Page, realizing that all 
was lost, sold the Stonewall to the Spanish authorities in Cuba 
for enough money to pay off the crew.?52 

While the rams and corvettes were being built at Bordeaux 
and Nantes, Bulloch was spending part of his time in France 
and part in England. After it became obvious that the British 
government would never allow the Laird rams to sail, Bulloch 
made no new contracts for the construction of warships. Al- 
though his activities in England during the years 1864 and 1865 
were insignificant when compared with those of 1862 and 1863, 
these last two years were not idle ones for him. In fact, as time 
went on, his duties and difficulties became increasingly more 
complicated. Notwithstanding the fact that his building pro- 
gram had come to an end, Bulloch purchased several additional 
vessels and large quantities of material. 

Bulloch continued to send ail sorts of equipment and material 
to the Confederate States. Some of the shipments got through 
the Federal blockade, while others were either seized or sunk. 
Confederate agents purchased large quantities of nautical sup- 
plies at Nassau and Bermuda; but, since supplies bought in these 
ports cost from thirty to fifty per cent more than their value, 
Bulloch advised that all naval purchases be made in Europe by 
bona fide agents of the Confederate government.?5* 

Bulloch received orders for various kinds of supplies. On 
April 16, 1864, Mallory ordered twelve pairs of small marine 
engines ;254 and on July 20, 1864, he ordered a 150-pounder 


249 Bigelow, France and the Confederate States Navy, pp. 82-88. 

250 Bigelow, France and the Confederate States Navy, pp. 2338-237. 

251 Bulloch to Page, April 8, 1865, Official Records, Second Series, LI, 745. 
252 Page to Bulloch, May 19, 1865, Official Records, Second Series, III, 747. 
253 Bulloch to Mallory, June 3, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, Il, 662. 
254 Mallory to Bulloch, April 16, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 427. 
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with 100 projectiles, a quantity of steel, iron, and zinc, twenty- 
five miles of insulated wire, and 1,000 pounds of gun cotton.255 
On December 17, 1864, Mallory sent Bulloch an order for a 
large quantity of office supplies. In this order appeared such 
items as 25 reams of letter paper, 10 reams of foolscap paper, 
25,000 official envelopes, 10,000 letter envelopes, 6 gross of the 
best lead pencils, and 20 gallons of recording ink.25® 

One of the most important phases of the Confederate war 
effort was blockade running; and, during the early part of the 
conflict, this was carried on by private enterprise. But, since 
many shippers preferred to carry the more profitable civilian 
goods, it was often the case that supplies for the Confederate 
armies had to wait. Bulloch thought that the Navy should take 
over the task of running the blockade, and this was done near 
the end of the war. Thus the Navy needed ships to transport 
material to the fighting Southerners and to carry cotton back 
to England.?57 Mallory instructed Bulloch to secure the neces- 
sary steamers for the job, but for a while a shortage of funds 
rendered the fulfillment of these orders impossible.258 Later 
General Colin J. McRae of the Confederate Treasury Department 
bought a steamer, and Bulloch took charge of outfitting the 
vessel and of getting it to sea.259 

Later with the financial problem partially solved, Bulloch began 
to secure vessels to run the blockade. Because Earl Russell had 
said that he would not allow vessels owned by the Confederate 
government, engaging in the trade between England and the Con- 
federacy, to enter English ports, the ownership of the ship had 
to be registered in the name of individuals.2®® Bulloch pur- 
chased the 700 ton steamer, Coquette, and sent it to Wilmington, 
North Carolina, under command of Lieutenant Robert R. Carter 
of the Confederate Navy.2®! When the Coquette was forty miles 
off Wilmington, the engines broke down, and the ships had diffi- 
culty in making port.?®2 Bulloch sent a new cylinder for the 


255 Mallory to Bulloch, June 20, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 675. 
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257 Mallory to Bulloch, January 16, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 574. 

258 Bulloch to Mallory, August 8, 18638, Official Records, Second Series, II, 477; Bulloch 
to Mallory, April 4, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 625. 

259 Bulloch to Mallory, March 17, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 607-608. 

260 Bulloch to Mallory, September 15, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 721-722. 

261 Mallory to Bulloch, December 29, 1863, Official Records, Second Series, II, 569. 

262 Mallory to Bulloch, January 16, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 574. 
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Coquette by a vessel that left England on January 25, 1864.263 
With the exception of the defective engine, the Coquette was an 
excellent ship. Mallory wrote as follows: “The Coquette is be- 
lieved to be the best vessel employed in the trade, and is said to 
have made twelve knots at sea. She will, it is supposed, carry 
twelve hundred bales of cotton.” 264 

With the advice and assistance of General McRae, Bulloch 
secured a number of steamers. He purchased the Owl, the Bat, 
the Stag, and the Deer, paddle steamers all of the same design; 
they were 230 feet long, 26 feet wide, and weighed 771 tons. 
Propelled by engines with 180 horsepower, they were able to 
carry 800 bales of cotton on a draft of seven feet, six inches.2*5 
Bulloch also had ten steamers built; these vessels were well con- 
structed and could carry large quantities of cotton or supplies.2®® 
General McRae arranged for a British firm to finance these ships, 
which were to be paid for by cotton brought from the Confede- 
erate States. Until paid for in full, the vessels were to be com- 
manded by British officers. Bulloch recommended that they be 
placed under the command of Confederate naval officers as soon 
as they were paid for. These officers were to take leave from 
the Navy, and the vessels were to remain ostensibly under pri- 
vate ownership.? 67 

The exact number of cargo ships secured by Bulloch is un- 
known.?68 In addition to the Bahama, Fingal, Coquette, and 
the vessels just described, Bulloch had four steamers built in 
England in the latter part of 1864. Two of these vessels, the 
Adventure and the Enterprise, were large; and two, the Ajax 
and the Hercules, were small.2®® It is not known whether all 
these vessels got to sea. Since the war was nearly over when 
they were contracted for, it is quite possible that the war’s end 
found some of them incomplete. Some of the vessels, however, 


263 Bulloch to Mallory, January 24, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 578. 

264 Mallory to Bulloch, March 21, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 614. 

265 Bulloch to Mallory, September 15, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 720. 

266 Two 1,391-ton vessels with engines of 300 nominal horsepower were to carry 1,500 
bales at a speed of fourteen knots. Two 552-ton, 120-horsepower vessels were to carry 
350 bales. Two 1,063-ton. 260-horsepower vessels were to carry 1,000 bales and an addi- 
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800 bales. Two 972-ton, 130-horsepower vessels were to carry an undetermined quantity 
of cotton. Mallory to Bulloch, September 15, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 
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did get to sea. The Deer,27° the Stag,271 and the Owl 272 all 
left England. Bulloch also dispatched from England the steam- 
ers Rumber,?72 Whisper,?74 and Susan Bierne, 275 all loaded 
with supplies; and the Emilie sailed from Glasgow.?7* Bulloch 
also shipped goods from England in the Madonna and the Driv- 
ing Mists.277 In all probability Bulloch sent many more steam- 
ers to the Confederacy. The Rumber, the Whisper, the Susan 
Bierne, the Emilie, the Madonna, and the Driving Mists were 
probably among the unnamed ships which Bulloch described to 
Mallory in his letter of September 15, 1864. 

The United States diplomatic correspondence contains the 
names of several vessels fitted out in England to carry supplies 
to the Confederacy. Some of these, not mentioned in the Con- 
federate correspondence, were the Georgiana, the Hawk, the 
Louisa Ann Fanny, the Phantom, and the Southern. Adams and 
Dudley discovered these vessels in British yards and notified the 
officials of Her Majesty’s government that they were destined for 
the Confederacy. The available evidence is insufficient to de- 
termine the exact nature of these ships, but Bulloch said that 
neither the Phantom nor the Southern were for the Confed- 
erates. Although Adams and Dudley tried to get the British 
government to seize these vessels, there is no record of their seiz- 
ure, and it seems that they were allowed to go to sea.?78 

Although Bulloch’s contribution to blockade runnning was 
much greater than he has been credited for, he is mainly known 
for the building of cruisers. The Confederate raiders had a 
disastrous effect upon Union commerce. After the Florida and 
Alabama had been at sea for a few months, it was dangerous for 
United States vessels to appear on the commercial lanes of the 
high seas. American merchantmen began to sail under neutral 
flags or to remain in port. But the Confederate officials were 


270 Bulloch to Mallory, November 19, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 769 

271 Bulloch to Mallory, October 20, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 735. 
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276 Bulloch, Secret Service, II, 108. 

277 Bulloch to Mallory, December 1, 1864, Official Records, Second Series, II, 776. 
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Papers Relating to the Treaty of Washington, I, 250. Adams wrote Russell on June 18, 
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ments 1864-'65, II, 184-185. On May 16, 1868, Adams sent Russell documentary proof 
that the Phantom was for the Confederates. Executive Documents 1868-64, I, 287-299. 
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still not satisfied with the work of their raiders. On March 31, 
1864, Secretary Mallory wrote Bullock as follows: “We have, it 
is true, inflicted a heavy blow and great discouragement upon the 
Federal foreign commerce, but the coasting trade and fisheries, 
embracing the California trade, has suffered but little from our 
cruisers and it can and must be struck.” 279 

More cruisers were needed for an attack upon the coasting 
trade and fisheries. But Bulloch was so pessimistic over the 
chances of the British government’s allowing a Confederate 
cruiser to go to sea from a British shipyard that he made no 
effort to build other vessels. Secretary Mallory, taking a more 
optimistic attitude, asked Bulloch if a couple of vessels could not 

. be built in the style of the Alabama for mercantile purposes 
with a hoisting screw, and sent to sea on a lawful voyage, with 
cargo and without outfits or fingerposts to indicate her ulti- 
mate character”? Mallory suggested that such ships might be 
built in Austrian, Sardinian, or Italian ports, ostensibly for the 
opium trade.28® Bulloch considered this suggestion carefully 
but decided against it. 

A number of private shipbuilders offered to construct war- 
ships for the Confederacy. These dealings were directly between 
the builders and the Confederate government, and the ships 
were to be paid for at a later time with cotton. Most of these 
builders, unable to finance their ships, called upon Bulloch for 
funds. One British shipbuilder agreed to build six ironclads 
and to deliver them to the Confederates at sea. Bulloch was to 
approve the details of construction, and the ships were to be 
paid for with cotton. As the contractor did not have the money 
to carry out the plans, a capitalist agreed to back the program 
if Bulloch would give him bonds “ . . . pledging the Confederate 
government to deliver a quantity of cotton which at eight cents 
a pound would be equivalent to the cost of the ships.” Bulloch 
could not commit the Confederate government to such a pledge, 
so the keels of the ships were never laid.?®1 

The Navy Department received many offers from shipbuild- 
ers; it referred them to Bulloch, who found most of them un- 
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satisfactory. Bulloch said that in general these offers came from 
two classes of people: first, “ ... speculators, who were merely 
in search of a commission, and did not shrink from offering any 
patched up hulk that they could lay hold of, or [second] honest 
men, really desirous to do the South a service, but with no tech- 
nical knowledge of ships, and no facility for estimating the es- 
sential qualities of a Confederate cruiser.” 2%? 

During the course of the war several ships of foreign navies 
were offered to the Confederacy, but nearly all of these were 
either defective or unsuitable in size and type for cruising pur- 
poses. Furthermore, those offering the ships never considered 
the difficulties involved in delivering them to the Confed- 
erates.283 Since there is no record of Bulloch’s accepting any 
of these offers, it can be assumed that they were rejected. Two 
ships, the Georgia and the Rappahannock, were purchased by 
the Confederates in England, but Bulloch had nothing to do with 
the purchase of either. In March, 1863, the noted scientist 
Matthew Fontaine Maury purchased the Japan, an iron screw- 
steamer that had just been completed. This ship, armed at sea, 
became the Confederate cruiser, Georgia. Adams had suspected 
that it would become one and had communicated his suspicions 
to the British Foreign Office;?*4 but he was unable to prevent 
the ship’s departure, and the vessel made its way into the Con- 
federate service. But as the Georgia did not prove to be a suc- 
cessful cruiser, its commanding officer turned it over to Flag 
Officer Samuel Barron,?85 who decided that it would be best to 
dispose of the ship. Barron instructed Bulloch to sell the vessel, 
and Bulloch sold it to a resident of Liverpool. Then the British 
government, questioning the validity of the sale, seized the 
vessel.286 

During the latter part of the year 1863 several worn out or un- 
serviceable vessels of the Royal Navy were ordered sold.?%? 
One of these, a 500-ton screw gunboat, Victor, was purchased 
by Zachary Pearson, the agent of Gordon Coleman and Com- 
pany, which was acting for Matthew Fontaine Maury of the Con- 
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federate Navy.?8® The vessel, remaining at Sherness where it 
had been purchased, was equipped for sea under the direction of 
one Rumble.?8® Federal agents, suspecting that the Victor was 
to become a Confederate cruiser, tried to get the British govern- 
ment to seize it; but Maury, acting in the nick of time, ordered 
that the vessel be sent to Calais. On the way to the French port 
the vessel was rechristened and became the C. S. S. Rappahan- 
nock.29° The British officials arrested Rumble and tried him; 
but, since he was found to be merely the tool of the Confed- 
erates, he was set free.291 

When the vessel arrived at Calais, Flag Officer Barron took 
charge of it, and he consulted Bulloch on the matter of arming 
the vessel and getting it to sea.292 It was decided that Lieuten- 
ant North should secure guns and that Barron and Bulloch 
should arrange to mount them upon the vessel.29? In December, 
1864, Barron was called back to the Confederate States, and the 
Rappahannock was turned over to Bulloch. Although the French 
government gave permission for the vessel to sail, Bulloch had it 
laid up at Calais, because, being in need of repairs, it was in no 
condition for an ocean voyage. After the war was over, Bulloch 
sold it to an English broker.?%4 

The Navy Department was especially desirous of securing 
cruisers to be sent against the Union whaling ships of the Pa- 
cific.295 For this purpose it acquired the Sea King, which had been 
built in Glasgow in 1863 and had made one trip to the Orient as a 
merchant vessel. In October, 1864, the Sea King was purchased 
by Richard Wright, one of Bulloch’s agents and the son-in-law 
of Charles K. Prioleau, a native of South Carolina, who was the 
Liverpool manager of Fraser, Trenholm, and Company.?°® The 
Sea King, well suited for cruising purposes,?°? was a long rakish 
vessel of 700 tons built by Stevens and Sons, celebrated ship 
builders on the Clyde; she had an engine of 220 horsepower. On 
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her voyage as a merchantman she proved to be an excellent ship 
and one of the fastest afloat; at times she made 320 miles in 25 
hours.298 

For some time after Wright had purchased her, the Sea King 
remained at an English port where she was equipped with pro- 
visions and coal for a twelve months’ cruise. On October 7, 
1864, the Sea King left her moorings at London, in appearance 
a merchant ship registered for a voyage not to exceed two years, 
for Bombay and ports in the East Indies. Commanded by G. H. 
Cobrett, a Britisher, and manned by a British crew, she sailed 
unarmed except for two twelve pounders, the normal armament 
for an East Indiaman of her size.?99 

Plans were made to convert the Sea King into a formidable 
fighting ship. Bulloch purchased the Lawrel to serve as tender 
for the Sea King, or Shenandoah, as this vessel was later called. 
Lieutenant John F. Ramsey of the Confederate Navy commanded 
the Lauwrel,?°° and Lieutenant James I. Waddell was selected to 
command the Shenandoah.®°1 The Laurel carried Waddell and 
a number of Confederate officers and seamen to the Sea King.?% 
Many of these seamen had belonged to the crew of the Alabama, 
which had been sunk by the U. S. S. Kearsarge.3°3 The Laurel 
also carried to the Sea King a heavy battery, supplies, and 
ammunition.?°4 

On the same day that the Sea King departed from London, the 
Laurel sailed from the port of Liverpool. Both ships headed for 
the port of Funchal on the Island of Medeira, where they met 
on October 18, 1864. The two crews set to work transferring 
the arms and supplies from the Laurel to the Sea King.3% 
Richard Wright, the owner of the Sea King, had authorized Cap- 
tain Waddell to sell the vessel to the Confederates, and this 
transaction was made in legal fashion.?9* Lieutenant Waddell 
then took command of the Sea King. He tried to get part of the 
English crew of the Sea King to enlist in the Confederate service, 
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but few of the English sailors did so.2°7 The ship was then re- 
christened Shenandoah, and the Royal Jack was replaced with 
the Confederate emblem. Thus another Confederate cruiser 
was off on a voyage of destruction. 

When the Sea King was built in 1863, United States agents 
suspected that it was for the Confederates; but, when the Con- 
federates actually acquired it in 1864, Bulloch managed to get it 
to sea without arousing the suspicions of the Federal agents in 
England. When the Lawrel sailed from Liverpool, Dudley re- 
ceived information that she carried some boxes marked “ma- 
chinery,” really guns, and that she carried. more seamen than 
were necessary. But as he had no additional information about 
either the Lawrel or the Sea King, he did not communicate his 
knowledge to British officials.3°® 

About a week after the vessels had sailed, Dudley received 
a somewhat detailed report of how the Confederates had gotten 
them to sea. Upon receiving this information, he acted imme- 
diately and wrote all United States ministers in Europe and 
United States consuls all over the world telling them about the 
Shenandoah so that they might have it seized when it came into 
port.2°9 But the vessel was not seized. From Funchal the 
Shenandoah proceeded into the South Atlantic, around the Cape 
of Good Hope, and to Melbourne, where she took on additional 
supplies and crew. From Melbourne the vessel sailed north- 
ward through the Pacific into the Arctic Ocean, where she de- 
stroyed many American whaling vessels.?1° 

While in the Arctic, the Shenandoah met very few ships save 
the whaling vessels, which she attacked. Since these whalers 
remained at sea for long periods of time, Waddell was able to 
obtain very little information about what was going on in the 
outside world. Although the Civil War had come to an end in 
all theaters except the Arctic whaling fields, Waddell knew 
nothing of the surrender of Lee and Johnston in the spring of 
1865, and for several months thereafter the Shenandoah con- 
tinued to deal havoc to the vessels she met. 
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On June 19, 1865, Bulloch wrote Waddell of the consecutive 
surrenders of Lee, Johnston, Taylor, and Smith, and of the 
imprisonment of Davis, Stephens, and several cabinet members. 
Bulloch instructed Waddell to attack no more Federal ships, to 
pay off his crew, and to arrange for the disposal of the Shenan- 
doah.311 Earl Russell arranged to send Bulloch’s dispatch to 
the Shenandoah,*®12 but that vessel could not be reached until 
October 2, 1865. On that date Waddell pulled down the Confed- 
erate flag from the mast of the Shenandoah, and Confederate 
resistance thus came to an end.3138 

The Confederate commerce destroyers, privateers, and cruis- 
ers did much damage to the United States merchant marine. 
On April 17, 1861, President Jefferson Davis began to issue 
letters-of-marque, authorizing private vessels to attack enemy 
merchantmen. Under the authority of these letters-of-marque, 
vessels of various description, many of them very crude, were 
armed and sent against United States shipping. 

Different from the privateers were the cruisers, commissioned 
warships of the Confederate States Navy. The navy department 
had several of these cruisers built in Confederate ports, and a 
number of merchantmen were converted into cruisers. The 
most famous of these converted merchantmen, the Sumter, com- 
manded by Admiral Raphael Semmes, sailed the Atlantic for 
nearly a year and destroyed many United States merchant ves- 
sels. Early in 1862, however, the Sumter was damaged and block- 
aded in port at Gibraltar. Realizing that there was no hope of 
getting it back to sea, Semmes turned the Sumter over to Bulloch, 
who sold the vessel. 

Although the cruisers outfitted in Confederate ports did much 
damage to the ocean trade of the Urited States, those built in 
England under Bulloch’s supervision were more efficient and 
made more outstanding achievements against Union shipping 
than those built in the Confederacy. The first of these cruisers 
built by Bulloch, the Florida, after being armed in the West 
Indies, sailed to Mobile and after leaving that port, January 16, 
1863, began her career as a Confederate cruiser. Sailing the 
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Atlantic for nearly two years, the Florida destroyed many ene- 
my merchantmen until October 7, 1864, when she was finally de- 
stroyed by the U.S.S. Wachusett. 

The Alabama, the most renowned of the Confederate cruisers 
built through Bulloch’s efforts, put to sea under the Confederate 
flag on August 24, 1862, and during her first two months at sea 
took twenty prizes. At a prize court established in Semmes’s 
cabin most of these ships were ordered to be burned. As time 
went on, the Alabama inflicted increasingly heavy damage on 
Union commerce. The United States Navy detailed several men- 
of-war to search for the Alabama, widely known as “the scourge 
of the seas.” A flying squadron of sixteen ships commanded by 
Captain Charles Wilkes cruised the waters of the West Indies 
searching for the Alabama. After sailing the seas for nearly 
two years and destroying many enemy vessels, the Alabama was 
sunk by the U. S. S. Kersarge on June 19, 1864. 

The successes of the Shenandoah, although important, were 
less significant than those of the Florida and Alabama. Since 
it sailed in the Pacific and Arctic oceans, the Shenandoah did not 
come into contact with the main vessels of the United States 
merchant marine. The three ships, Florida, Alabama, and 
Shenandoah, sunk or captured more than 250 merchantmen. 
The United States recognized the importance of these cruisers 
and estimated the damage done by them at more than 
$15,000,000. Charles Sumner, exaggerating their importance, 
claimed that they prolonged the war by two years and cost the 
United States upwards of $4,000,000,000. 

Much credit for the accomplishments of these vessels must 
be given to Bulloch. The greatest obstacle which the Confederate 
Navy had to surmount was the lack of ships, and it was Bul- 
loch’s diligent and faithful application of his ingenious ability, 
his thorough knowledge of nautical affairs, and his sound exper- 
ience that enabled the Confederacy to surmount this hurdle. 

Bulloch also made important contributions to blockade run- 
ning, one of the most important activities of the Civil War. The 
Confederate Navy tried to break the blockade with ironclads, 
but the Virginia and a few crude ironclads built in Confederate 
ports did not constitute sufficient force to deal decisive blows. 
All hope of breaking the blockade was based on the rams that 
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Bulloch was having built. The original plan called for twenty- 
six ironclads, but the shortage of money limited the number to 
five. These five alone mignt have rendered the blockade inef- 
fective; they might have made disastrous raids on Union ports; 
and they might have turned the tide of the war. But the United 
States government, realizing their importance, took a strong 
stand and demanded of England and France that they prevent 
the rams from sailing. After the Confederate military disasters 
of the summer of 1863, England and France could not afford to 
defy the Union stand, and they seized the rams. 

Bulloch cannot be charged with incompetence or lack of dili- 
gence simply because he failed to get the Laird rams afloat. The 
obstacles were so great that they could not be surmounted. 
Bulloch, like his famous contemporary, Robert E. Lee, displayed 
skill and ability in making the best of difficult situations, but 
the United States had vastly superior resources against which 
the total efforts of the Confederacy could not prevail. Like Lee, 
Bulloch performed great services for a lost cause. 

It is significant to note that no one in treating the subject has 
minimized Bulloch’s ability or questioned his honesty, sincerity, 
or patriotism. In fact many Confederate leaders praised very 
highly Bulloch’s Confederate service. President Davis, whose 
views were typical, wrote as follows: 


Captain James D. Bulloch, an officer of the old navy, of high ability 
as a statesman, and of an integrity which stood the test under which 
a less stern character might have given way, was our naval agent at 
Liverpool. In his office he disbursed millions, and, when there was no 
one to whom he could be required to render account, paid out the last 
shilling in his hand, and confronted poverty with no prospect of other 
reward than that which he might find in a clear conscience.31¢4 


Historians have failed to realize the significance of Bulloch’s 
contributions to the Confederate cause, and have given very 
little attention to his activities. If Bulloch had been successful 
in achieving his full goal, he would have been listed among the 
greatest heroes of the War for Southern Independence. As it 
is, one can only say that he made one of the most significant and 
noble contributions to the “Lost Cause.” 


814 Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, II, 248. 





ALFRED MORDECAI’S OBSERVATIONS OF 
EUROPEAN LIFE ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO* 


Edited by JAMES A. PADGETT 


July 18t*- Helsingfors (in Finland)- I left your letter hastily, my 
dear wife, in Stockholm or rather at Daunemora, for I believe I had 
not bro’t my narrative down to our return from that place however 
I have so little to say about it, as we returned from the mine in the 
evening by the same road that we went, stopping at Upsala! only 
long enough to dine & to look at the statues of Linneus? & Gustavus 
Vasa’ of that place where there is little else, at present, worth seeing— 
Regardless of his usual persuasions & much grumbling from the 
present courier he took us into Stockholm by 10 o’clk, & so ends our 
travels in Sweden. 

The next morning was devoted to preparation for departure from 
Stockholm. Invitation to the Crown prince’s dinner hour almost 
surprised us unprepared— We reached the palace, however, in good 
time. The company assembled consisted, besides ourselves, of half 
doz. medical officers, most of the Prince’s household, the Danish minis- 
ter at [illegible] & 2 ladies of honor one of whom I had met before 
at Count Sherweld’s— A short time after we entered the Prince & 
Princess came in, by a side door, & after a little conversation with the 
several guests they led the way to the dining room. The suite of 
rooms is quite plain but the dinner table was decorated, being orna- 
mented with a rich silver plate on the decorations of which are very 
creditable to the swedish silver smiths-- The royal pair were served 
chiefly on old (i. e. silver gilt,) the rest of the company on silver for 
several courses after which beautiful french porcelain painted with 
designs appropriate for the place with decorations & views of Sweden, 
costumes &c— The dinner was not distinguished from a good dinner 
in the french style at any wealthy gentleman’s home, except the first 
course which consisted of raw salmon filet stewed sausage in com- 

* This is A continuation of the letters printed in the October, 1946, issue of the Review. 

1 Upsala or Uppsala, a laen in eastern Sweden as well as the capital of the laen, is noted 
for its fine university, founded by Sten Sture in 1477. It contains more than a quarter of a 
million books besides priceless manuscripts, and since 1707 it has the right of receiving a copy 
of every book printed in Sweden. The city is situated on the Fyris River and the northward 
arm of Lake Malar and has water communication with Stockholm. In the old Botanical garden 
Linnaeus had his residence, but a new botanical garden was given by Gustavus III in 1787. 
Its collection of coins and minerals, botanical garden and museum, observatory, etc. are fine, 
but the most outstanding building of the city is the Gothic cathedral, founded in 1260. Among 
the radiating choir-chapels is that of Gustavus Vasa, adorned with historic frescos, and con- 
taining the king’s tomb with sculptured figures of himself and his first two wives. The 
dimensions of the building are 359 by 103 feet, with a transcept length of 186 feet, and the 
height of vaulting 90 feet. The two west towers have reached only about half 3. = 
height of 388 feet. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 1021; Ency 
XXII (1941), 884-885. 

2 Carolus Linnaeus (May 13, 1707-January 10, 1778) one of the world’s most famous bot- 
anists and naturalists, made the town famous by being born there. He founded the Linnean 
system of botany, was a noted traveller, outstanding professor, and interesting scientific 
writer. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 614. 

3 Gustavus I or Vasa (May 12, 1496-September 29, 1560) was given a careful education, 


chiefly by the court of his kinsman; was an outstanding leader in oeusins the he Reformation 


into Sweden; and was a powerful figure in developing Sweden. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia IX, 469. 
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plement to the Swedish ladies, & as a substitute for the soupe which 
usually precedes the Swedish dinner. For the Desert, we had cherries 
& very good peaches, [illegible] made a sketch (for his wife’s bene- 
fit) for the princess’s page who had on a fringed garment which 
reached to his thighs & on his head was adorned with an embroidered 
skull cap, on the front of which was stuck a plume of three tall os- 
trich feathers of different colors; However the servants were in plain 
light blue livery— Our dinner occupied not more than an hour, a con- 
siderable part of which I was obliged to devote to my fair neighbour 
countess Mérnea, young but not handsome— after dinner we con- 
sumed only one hour in the ordinary room, talking & looking at paint- 
ings— The prince & princess very affable & no unpleasant stiffness 
about the party— The princess is not handsome but her graces & affibil- 
ity &c have gained her great affection from the Swedes, & I always 
heard her well spoken of— You may not know, perhaps, that she is a 
daughter of Eugene Beauharnais*— When it was time to go they each 
said something to the principal members of the party, & we “backed 
out’”— then again an account & without long adieu of a prince’s dinner 
party— unfortunately it has not happened to me even to lay eyes on 
the King;5 I have been so little in Stockholm that I have not en- 
countered him in his evening drives— for same reason I have said 
little about the city to you, for I see it but rarely— its appearance from 
a distance is always fine owing to the picturesque situation & the 
gayiety imparted by the whiteness of the houses within & out. it 


has many striking points of view, especially the palace towards the 
northern (& the west) end of the city— the principal squares & open 
spaces— are ornamented with statues in bronze Gustavus Wasa, Genl. 
Adolph, Gustavus III® & Charles 13t»7 altogether, but were not for 
the goddess of the weather, I should imagine myself in a southern city, 
the appearance of things is so much gayer that I expected in this 


4 Eugéne de Beauharnais, Duke of Leuchtenberg and Prince of Eichstadt, was born in Paris 
on September 3, 1781, and died in Munich on February 21, 1824. He was the son of Alexander 
de Beauharnais and Josephine, later Empress of France. He was with Napoleon in Egypt in 
1798; became Viceroy of Italy in 1805; married a Bavarian Princess in 1806; was adopted by 
Napoleon and made heir apparent to the crown of Italy in 1806; won the battle of Raab in 
1809; commanded an army corps in Russian campaign in 1812; decided the victory of Lutzen 
in 1818; and retired to Bavaria in 1814 as Duke of Leuchtenberg in possession of the prin- 
cipality of Eichstadt. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 134. 

5 John Charles XIV, or Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, was born in France on January 26, 
1764, and died in Stockholm, Sweden, on March 8, 1844. He was a French general in France 
from 1794 to 1809; was French Minister of War in 1799; became a Marshal of France in 
1804; served with distinction in Austerlitz in 1805; was elected Crown Prince of Sweden in 
1810 by the pressure of Napoleon; commanded the “army of the North” against Napoleon in 
1813; and served as King of Norway and Sweden from 1818 to 1844. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, IX, 237. 

6 Gustavus III was born at Stockholm on January 24, 1746, and died in the same city on 
March 29, 1792. He served as King of Sweden from 1771 to 1792. He was the son of Adolphus 
Frederick; crushed the power of the royal council by a coup d’etat in 1772, which reduced it 
from the position of co-regent to that of advisory council; fought Russia from 1788 to 1790; 
and was murdered as a result of a conspiracy among the nobles. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, IX, 470. 

7 Charles XIII (October 7, 1748-February 5, 1818), the second son of Adolphus Frederick, 
was King of Sweden from 1809 to 1818 and of Norway. He took part in the revolution of 1772; 
was regent from 1792 to 1796; and became King of Norway in 1814. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, IX, 237. 
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northern climate— The same thing may be said of other towns I have 
seen especially Abo § & Helsingfors,9 which have both a lot of dis- 
tinction quite incompatible with their real insignificance & poverty— 
the most singular & characteristic objects about & the Dalmatia men 
& women is their peculiar costumes of which a description can give 
but a very inadequate idea— the women are almost universally em- 
ployed to man the boats which ply about the town, & which they move 
either by rowing or by means of a crank which turns paddles like a 
steamer— in general the women are employed in all sorts of work, & 
in the inns & common houses it is easy to find a man servant: I have 
even seen them making up mortar & carrying loads of brick for the 
masons or working at a smith forge. 

On Wednesday the 15*, in the midst of a tremendous thunderstorm, 
that is a right American storm of rain, we betook ourselves to the 
little steamer Kliaborg & departed for Petersburg in hopes of arriving 
there sometimes the following week, for we could get no correct in- 
formation on the subject. Our poor valet took leave of us with tears in 
his eyes, not knowing where he could get as good job again— in the 
cold & wet we found ourselves uncomfortable enough in our contracted 
cabin, where we had to pass the night before reaching Abo, & to 
add to our discomfort the steamer temporarily employed in the place 
of stage boat was very much crowded— 

We read in our guide book a great deal about the heat of the 
northern summers, but we have hardly had the good fortune to see 
the thermometer yet above 65° unless for a very short time during 
the day & generally we suffer from the cold, even with our great coats 
on— the navigation of the Baltic in this part has the same climate as 
that which I before described in going from the outlet of the canal to 
Stockholm, hemmed in on all sides by rocky islands which in some 
places hardly leave passage wide enough for our little craft, it would 
be impossible to go up, but for the occasional opening into the sea, 
that we were not [ ] on a side on a lake— It is possible for a 
while, but plies by its oars. 

In about 24 hours we reached Abo where we had to remain until 
the next morning, thus giving ample time to see this ancient capital 
of Finland— Having been recently burned & in great measure rebuilt, 
it has the appearance of a large handsome town, but its broad streets 
nearly deserted & we saw I believe but one vessel at the long quays 
which border the river— its once famous & bugermastic bell stands 
beautifully situated on a rocky hill, but it is now dismantled & the 

8 Abo is a seaport and capital of Abo-Njérnéborg, Finland, and was the capital of Finland 
before 1819. It was founded by Eric the Saint in the twelfth century; it is the see of an 
archbishop; and was the seat of a university which was removed to Helsingfors in 1827. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 5 

® Helsingfors or Helsinki is a seaport and capital of Finland and situated on the Gulf of 
Finland. It is the largest and chief commercial city of the country; the seat of a university 
since 1827; was founded by Gustavus Vasa in the sixteenth century; became the capital in 


1819; and is an important naval station which is strongly fortified. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, IX, 492. 
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observer remained, with the university, to Helsingfors the Russian 
capital of Finland— the latter place we reached about night & we have 
taken up our lodgings at a hotel, with agreeable prospect of remain- 
ing ten days, the steamer for Petersburg being delayed here in con- 
sequence of the festivities of a grand celebration, centennial, I believe 
of the university, which is now enlivening the place & crowding the 
hotels with visitors, somewhat to our annoyance as its causes us to 
take up with very poor accommodations. At Abo in latitude 60° 35’ 
I have found I hope my limit of travel this year— 

July 20*5 Helsingfors— In consequence of the festival of the Uni- 
versity this town is just now very gay, & we see it to great advantage, 
I suppose, but infinately to our annoyance at the useless detention-— 
The town being forced by the Government, like a hot house plant, 
is really a remarkable one— it has been built within a few years, & the 
principal edifices are on a large scale, & of very ornamental style of 
architecture— such be the town house, the University, the Library, 
Hospitals, Barracks, the Observatory & a beautiful church in the 
centre of the city- The private houses too are on a large scale, ex- 
teriorly & very imposing in appearance— all the buildings are stuccoed 
& colored either white or yellow,— the roofs being generally pea green— 
The harbor is an excellent one & defended by very extensive forti- 
fications built by the Swedes- altogether I have been surprised to find 
as distinguished— looking place in one of which I knew only the... . 
Things are very much changed in appearance from what we saw in 
Sweden— Crowds of soldiers everywhere in the streets— uniforms of 
all kinds, civil & military, in great variety— droschkaes with their 
enormous equipments, & their heads their bearded drivers with 
. . . . hats indicate the vicinity of Russia— Last evening (Sun- 
day, i.e. when the sun was about two hours high we attended a 
public ball given at the Hotel of a new bathing establishment ad- 
joining the town- for one Ruble (23 cents) we gained admission & 
found such an assemblage as you would not have suspected at such a 
place— A large room crowded with well dressed & very good looking 
women & respectable men, a great portion of them evidently be- 
longing to the better (if not the best) classes of people— Crowds of 
officers in uniform & priests in their canonicals— all enjoyed themselves 
with propriety & decency— Except the predominance of uniforms the 
assemblage of such a one as you might see in a respectable place in 
any civilized country- a side room was devoted to refreshments of 
which excellent tea formed a great part, & another room, of course, 
to something which there is no getting rid of in this country— 

To-day we went for a little while into the new church to see the 
ceremony of conferring degrees, which closes the festival— The 
church was filled with women & men, all in full dress, & the profes- 
sors & candidates, mounted oh the central platform intended for the 
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prelate’s desk, being in laced coats, added to the brilliant appearance 
of the crowd— Scarcely a person of any respectability, I may say, who 
is not decorated with the insignia of some form or other of half a 
dozen orders of merit, so that the mark could almost be a distinction— 
a great part of the morning was passed to little purpose, at the fortress 
of Sweaborg,!° at the entrance of the harbor, & now we are with 
great satisfaction, about to send our baggage on board the French 
Menachikoff for Revel11 & Petersburg. It has been a tedious time for 
us here, rendered so by the abominable inn we were obliged to stay in- 
I had heard & read most of Russian filth let us trust that in my first 
experience at the Steamer’s Hotel. I have had the worst specimen of 
it which I am destined to meet with as my travels will not extend 
beyond St. Petersburg. 

July 24% St. Petersburg— Here you see me comfortably established 
in the great northern capital the most magnificanet city that I have 
ever seen as I have always imagined it to be nothing in the first 
cursory view yesterday has disappointed me— but I must reserve my 
account of first impression for more leisure, as I am just preparing 
this miserable sheet to go by to-morrow’s mail in order to give you 
the earliest notice of my safe arrival— 

We left Helsingfors on a beautiful, bright day, at 9 o’clk, but 
we had not long been clear of the harbor before the weather came & 
by the time we reached Revel (for we were going backwards) it was 
raining furiously, so that during the few hours of detention there we 
had the satisfaction of remaining in the cabin of the steamer taking 
a peep out at the extensive batteries which surrounded [it]— here 
we saw a little specimen of the Russian custom house operation; the 
ladies who had gone over to the fete & ball at H. had all their nice 
things overhawled on deck, in the rain & by dirty officers, & the 
deck was not a normal one by any means— The various ceremonies 
being completed we set sail in the midst of the storm. I soon turned 
in, & to my great surprise I escaped without any annoyance from sea 
sickness, but the scene on deck that evening as described to me by 
some of the others, & that which I saw the next morning beggar de- 
scription— men, women & children, (the women in their best dresses) 
all lying pell mell on the deck, in the midst of the rain, too sick to 
take care of each other; I know how to pity them— fortunately, how- 
ever the next day proved fine & early in the afternoon we came to 


10 Sveaborg or Sweaborg, the fortress in the harbor of Helsingfors, Finland, was constructed 
in 1749; was betrayed to the Russians on May 8, 1808; and was bombarded by the Anglo- 
French fleet on August 9-10, 1855. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 968. 

11 Reval or Revel is a seaport and capital of Esthonia, and is situated on the Bay of Fin- 
land. The town has a large and increasing commerce and is a famous watering-place. Its most 
famous buildings are the Olai and Nikolai churches. It was founded by the Danes in 1219; 
became a Hanseatic town; joined the Livonian order of knights in 1346; and was annexed to 
Sweden in 1561, and to Russia in 1710. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 851. 
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anchor off Crownstadt; 12 an hour or two sufficed for the custom house 
officers & examination of passports, but from some mismanagement 
or stupidity, we were detained until nearly dark for want of the 
necessary papers to allow us to proceed to Petersburg; which we did 
not reach therefore until midnight- another hour’s detention on 
board to get our passports; or leave to go on shore did not improve 
our good humour & I, for one, landed with a full determination to 
be pleased with nothing in Russia, but I had scarcely entered M™ 
Wilson’s clean & comfortable house (where lodgings had been be- 
spoken for us) before my displeasure vanished, & the pleasure of lying 
once more on a [bed] will have completely restored my equanimity— 

I will tell you nothing of Petersburg, tho’ we have improved our 
time as well as possible, while waiting for the official people to move- 
We are aiming to leave here in ten days for Berlin, where I shall 
have the satisfaction of meeting your letters with all the good news 
which I hope they will contain— My back once turned on the north I 
shall begin to feel like getting home again & to hope for the complete 
reestablishment of my health; at present I suffer nothing but the 
inconvenience of some stiffness in my joints & of not being able to bear 
much fatigue, but my general health seems to be very good & I 
take no more medicine— I trust that I shall hear as good accounts 
from you as I am able to send you. I write to no one else at present 
& my time here will be too much occupied that it is doubtful whether 
I shall be able to write to any one else from here— Send this letter to 


Richmond therefore, shabby as it is— My love to your mother— I wish 
you could have been with me today in a pleasant drive through the 
grounds of the Elaghin Palace, after visiting the magnificant gallery 
of paintings in the Hermitage—1* Farewell! & a thousand kisses to 
you & the children from your loving husband !4 


A. Mordecai. 
Mrs Alfred Mordecai 
Care of Henry Hays Esqr 
Philadelphia 
% England. 


12 Kronstadt or Cronstadt is a seaport in the government of Russia, situated on the Island 
of Kotlin-Ostroff, near the head of the Gulf of Finland. It is the port of St. Petersburg or 
Leningrad and the chief seaport of Russia; has regular communication by steamer with 
Stockholm, Stettin, Lubeck, Havre, etc.; and was founded by Peter the Great in 1710. Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 579. 

18 The Hermitage, built by Catherine II, reconstructed in 1840-1850, is a classical edifice 
and contains one of the richest artistic and archaeological collections in the world, including 
sculpture and masterpieces from all the famous schools of painters. It measures 375 by 512 
feet, and has two interior courts. The entrance porch is supported by ten colossal human 
figures and the roof of the grand hall rests on sixteen fine monolithic columns. Although large 
this palace does not compare with the Winter Palace, nearby, which is the largest palace in 
the world. When formerly occupied by the imperial family, it could accommodate 6,000 people. 
Its fine halls are also rich in statuary, paintings, and gems of art. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, IX, 498; Encyclopaedia Americana (1938), XXI, 679. 

14 Much of this letter is almost illegible, for it was written on both sides of very thin paper 
and the ink ran through. Consequently, there may be quite a number of minor errors in the 
transcription and in the spelling and punctuation. 
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July 254,— St Petersburg—15 You see, my dear Laura, that I have 
already fallen into the ways of Russia, at least with regard to the 
Calendar, in which they are 12 days, you know, behind the rest of 
the civilized world— I have just sealed up a shabby sheet for you to 
go by this morning’s mail & having still a little time left before we 
can go out & bring up my narrative to the present time. 

The interval is but two days, yet it would require many many 
hours writing to give you an account of what I have seen. How many 
accounts, by the bye, you & every one else have read of these very 
things, & yet how incomplete is the notion formed of them by such 
reading: it always seems to me that this should discourage letter 
writers abroad from attempting any detail of sights so often described, 
& therefore I endeavor to confine myself to noting the impression they 
make on me— 

In seeking my banker’s Huger & I took our first walk in Peters- 
burg, under the guidance of a valet de place. Passing along the 
magnificent granite quays of the Nova our course lay through the 
great centre of wonders, the “admiralty square,” the like of which no 
other city in Europe can boast: almost the first object that presented 
itself, in turning from the quay, is the noble statue of Peter: 16 it 
is impossible to convey an idea of the excellence of this splendid mon- 
ument— Nothing that I had before seen, (& I have seen many fine 
equestrian statues,) bears any comparison with it— The spirit which 
actually seems to animate the fiery charger & to breathe from his 
nostrils, the ease & majesty of the monarch’s figure, almost cheat the 
beholder into a belief that the kings are “instinct with life’— You 
are never tired with gazing at it- On whatever side you turn in 
this vast square, objects of stupendous magnificence meet your view— 
the immense admiralty palace,17 (the front of which is about equal 
to the space from 8 to 12*» street in Phila*, perhaps greater,) The 


15 St. Petersburg or Leningrad, standing on islands and the shore, at the mouth of the 
*Neva River, at the head of the Gulf of Finland, dates from 1703, but the Neva outlet was 

used long before this time. It was chosen by Peter the Great on account of its proximity to 
Europe and outlet to the Baltic. It is noted for its architecture, educational institutions, in- 
dustries, and shipping. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 885-886. 

16 Peter (Alexeievitch) called Peter the Great was born in Moscow on May 30, 1672, and 
died on January 28, 1725. At an early age he began to build boats which led to the creation 
of the Russian Navy. After failing completely in his war against Turkey he determined to 
prepare his nation for war and peace. He imported workmen to build ships; made [his] trip 
to the West for educational purposes; and took back with him many western ideas. All his life 
he remained a barbarian genius. While in England on his trip to the West, a house belonging 
to Evelyn was rented for him and his party. They all tried to crowd into one room and to 
sleep in one bed until they broke down the furniture. They also filled the house with lice. 
Each year Evelyn sent a bill to the government for deiousing his house. William refused to 
pay it, but Anne, in order to get rid of him, finally had it paid. As soon as he returned he 
began to westernize his people and country. Encyclopedia Britannica, XVII (1941), 643-645; 
Evelyn’s Diary, passim 

17 The Admiralty Palace or building faces the Admiralty Square. From this building and 
square radiate the wide prospects or streets. With few exceptions the streets in this section 
are wide and conspicuous. The most important part of the city is south of the Admiralty. The 
sidewalks are narrow and most of the streets are roughly paved. The Prospects were the 
finest streets, the next were the Ulitza or cross streets, and the Pereulok or third class 
thoroughfares. The most famous prospect is the Nevska Prospect, which with Prince Street 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, are the two finest streets in the world. In front of the Admiralty 
Building stands the immense Column of Alexander pointing skyward. Encyclopaedia Ameri- 
cana (1938), XXI, 278-280. 
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great winter palace,!8 with its varied, tho’ fantastic ornaments; the 
lofty & graceful column of Alexander,19 formed of one block of red 
granite 90 ft high; the beautiful circus front of the Hotel of the 
Etat Major; the stupendous Isaac church,2® the numerous granite 
columns of which are visible through the forest of Leaffolding that 
surrounds the unfinished building; the palace of the senate— all these, 
any one of which might be the wonder & embraced almost at one 
view— such is the character of the whole city; a succession of palaces 
bordering the wide streets, without the intervention of any meaner 
buildings, give the idea, (& a just one too) of a city built, not ac- 
cording to the means & caprices of private individuals, but by the 
hand of unbounded wealth guided by the will & taste of one mag- 
nificent passion— 

Whilst waiting for Mr Sasser to come in from his country seat, 
we extended our walk to the Nevskoi Prospect,21 the great street of 
St. Petersbg, where the quick succession of novel equipages varied 
costumes furnishes constant amusement to the spectator— among 
the equipages perhaps the most striking is that of the private 
droschka, with its curious appendage of a beautiful horse har- 
nessed not for use, but for superfluity, being instructed merely to 
display his figure & graces in prancing along the street, whilst his 
plebian neighbor in the shafts, with his neck under a lofty yoke, 
performs all the drudgery. 

It is already some days since I have been able to continue my 
narrative, (this being the 30%) & in that time I have seen many 
fine things as you will discover presently, if I am not too soon inter- 
rupted again— 

I was going on to give you an account of our first day in St. Peters- 
burg— after arranging business with the banker we took a carriage, 
(for nothing is to be done on foot in this great city) & drove round 


18 The Winter Palace in St. Petersburg is 455 by 350 feet. It is built in Renaissance ex- 
teriorily, and is three stories and attic above the basement. The interior is remarkable for its 
series of Russian historical paintings and portraits as well as for the splendid state apart- 
ments. Here also are kept the crown jewels. Century Dicti y and Cy . IX, 1067. 

19 Alexander I (December 23, 1777-December 1, 1825) succeeded his father Paul as Emperor 
of Russia in 1801. He favored education and science for Russia as well as westernization of 
Russia; promoted trade and manufacture; abolished serfdom in Baltic provinces; joined several 
coalitions against Napoleon; entered Paris in 1814; was at the Congress of Vienna in 1815; 
formed the Holy Alliance and helped formulate the Quadruple Alliance, both to prevent future 
wars; and was a leading reformer. The Alexander column was erected in St. Petersburg in 
1832. It is a polished shaft of red granite 84 feet high and 14 feet in diameter. It is 
the greatest modern monolith. It supports a Roman-Doric capital of bronze on which is a die 
bearing a figure of an angel with the cross. The pedestal is adorned with reliefs in bronze. 
The total height is 154% feet. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 35, 36. 

20 St. Isaac’s Cathedral is a building of Renaissance style, imposing from its size (364 by 315 
feet) and the magnificence of its materials. The plan is a Greek cross crowned by a fine 
dome 336 feet high. It was not completed until after the middle of the nineteenth century. 
From each face projects an octastyle Corinthian portico with columns 60 feet high, the shafts 
monoliths of polished granite, and the capitals of bronze. The pediments are filled with 
sculpture in bronze. The huge doors are of bronze covered with reliefs. In the interior the 
iconostasis is adorned with remarkable columns of malachite, over 30 feet high, and its 
royal doors are flanked by great pillars of lapis lazuli. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 
885. 

21 Navsky or Navskii Préspect shares with Princess Street in Edinburgh, Scotland, the 
distinction of being one of the two finest streets in the world, but many travelers award the 
palm to Navsky Préspect. Encyclopedia Americana (1938), XXI, 678-679. 
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to deliver the letters we had for some of the principal people here, 
from the Russian Minister at Stockholm— the drive took us over a 
great part of the city, showing us yet more of its exterior splendor, 
in palaces, gardens,22 &c—- We then made the most of our time— by 
commencing at once the business of lionizing, for which purpose 
we drove just to the church of our Lady of Kazan23 at 
present the cathedral of the city. The interior is very magnificent 
with immense red granite columns, each composed of a single block 
of stone, supporting the arches of the roof, whilst the altar & all the 
parts adjoining are covered with silver & gold, & pictures of saints 
set in a profusion of jewels, diamonds, pearls &c— The whole re- 
minded me more of Rome than any thing I have seen since I was 
in that capitol of the Catholic church, & indeed this Greek religion 
seems to differ very little, in its exterior forms from the Roman 
Catholic, except that the churches of the latter are covered with 
graven images, which are not allowed here, but for which pictures 
highly ornamented are substituted— The same appearance of devo- 
tion distinguishes the manner of those who enter a church, & the 
lower classes scarcely ever pass by the door of one, without stopping 
to bow their heads & make numerous crossings of their hearts— 
But the Greek churches in this city are distinguished from any 
places of devotion in Rome by the crowds of banners taken from 
conquered people, & the keys of captured fortresses, with which every 
pillar & corner are decorated. Although most of these are standards 
& trophies from the less civilized nations bordering on the southern 
& eastern parts of the empire, Turks, circassian, Persians, &c, yet the 
intermixture of French eagles in the exhibition of the very keys 
of Paris, give one a lively idea of the immense military power of 
this vast empire, whose double headed eagle grasps, as it were, with 
one talon the trophies of the wild but warlike nations of Asia, & with 
the other, those of one of the most civilized & most war like peo- 
ple of western Europe—- The same, or rather a greater, profusion 
of mily trophies, were found in the next church we visited, that of 


22 Great forests extend to the very confines of the city in one direction, while marshy bogs 
are characteristic everywhere. Some 200 canals have been constructed to care for the overflow 
of the Neva and the melting ice and snow in the spring. These canals are spanned by granite 
and iron bridges, with draws in the middle. Bridges are also constructed to connect the many 
islands. Many of these structures are merely pontoon bridges and are removed periodically, 


a when the ice descends from Lake Ladoga. Encyclopaedia Americana, XXI (1938), 


23 The Church of Lady Kazan or the Kazan Cathedral is in the form of a plain Latin cross 
with hexastyle porticoes before the nave and transepts, and an aspidal chevet. Though one 
third smaller than St. Isaac’s, it is still an imposing structure. The chief entrance, which is 
the northern transept, is preceded by curved porticos of admirable effect, in imitation of 
those of St. Peter’s at Rome. The dome rests on four piers from which extend four double 
ranges of columns with granite shafts and bronze capitals and bases. The iconostasis is of 
silver, from the spoils of Napoleon I. The cathedral contains many other martial trophies. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 885. 
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Peter & Paul,24 which is distinguished as being the burial place of 
the Czars since Peter the Great— The lofty tapering spire of this 
church is one of the remarkable objects in Petersburg: being all 
gilded over it forms a conspicuous point from the distance of many 
miles, in this flat country, especially when the rays of a bright 
evening sun fall on it- This church is situated on the island where 
Peter first commenced the city & not far from it is the first house 
built here, viz: Peter’s own house,?°5 a log cabin with two rooms & 
a sleeping closet; it has been consecrated as a chapel & is now pro- 
tected by another house of brick & mortar built around it, & inside 
are preserved many specimens of Peter’s handiwork, & furniture, 
&c, made & used by him— such things are also to be found in every 
museum or place of curiosity in the city & there is no danger of the 
founder’s name sinking into oblivion here— 

On the 24th we continued our sight seeing by going to Palace “Hermi- 
tage,” as Catherine’s palace is called. This building adjoins the 
“Winter Palace,” (the present Imperial residence, of which it may 
be said to form a part, but it is now merely a museum & gallery 
of pictures & a magnificent one it is— After having seen the first col- 
lections in France & Italy I must say that I have never seen one so 
entirely pleasing, & I may say faultless, as this of the Hermitage— 
There are no doubt some pictures in other collections superior to any 
here, but whilst they are generally half disgraced by contact with 
inferior works, you here pass from one room to another of a mag- 
nificent suit of apartments without meeting with a single painting 
which offends or which has not some interest to recommend it- 
Other beautiful things too, tables, vases & other objects of mala- 
chite, violet coloured porphyry, lapis lazuli & precious stones recom- 
mend themselves to your notice- An immense collection of riches of 
this kind is kept in apartments which are not generally exhibited 
& to which we did not gain access— 

After being dazzled with these works of art our eyes were re- 
freshed by a drive among the woods & green fields in the country 
a few miles north of the city, & about the neat grounds of the 
Emperors palace, or rather country house, on the Yelaghen island- 
a place arranged not for show, but for comfort & enjoyment-— in 
the vicinity are also many country places of the nobility & wealthy 
merchants; the houses built generally of wood, but prettily decorated 


24 The fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul stands on an island connected with the mainland 
by the Trotsky Bridge. The Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul stands within the fortress 
and has since the foundation of St. Petersburg been the mausoleum of the Russian sovereigns. 
In plan it is rectangular, three aisled, 98 by 210 feet; it is rococo in style and crowned by a 
slender pyramidal spire of Dutch design, 302 feet high, covered with gilded copper. The im- 
perial tombs are interesting and the icons and other church ornaments of extreme richness. 
The interior contains a great number of warlike trophies. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 
IX, 885; Encyclopaedia Americana (1938), XXI, 678. 

25 The cottage of Peter the Great, built by the ezar in 1703 and inhabited by him during 
the building of St. Petersburg, is preserved as a memorial and contains many relics of that 
famous man. It is built of wood, twenty by fifty-five feet, with two rooms and a kitchen. The 
Czar’s bedroom has been arranged as a chapel. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 885-886. 
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& ornamented with profusion of flowers, among which the hydrangeas 
are particularly remarkable— In calling on Mt Chew 26 in the evening 
we found that he had already received an answer to his note to Count 
Nesslerode requesting for us a presentation to the Emperor, & that 
for that purpose we were desired to be in camp at Kiosnoe Lelo on 
Sunday Evening, & we were also invited to be present at the re- 
views & manoeuvres which were to take place in the next week- 
Having yet one day before us in Petersburg, we devoted it to seeing 
some more of the establishments, in which Mr Chew accompanied— 
We went first, (as being most in our line) to an extensive foundry 
& machine factory belonging to Mr Baird, a Scotchman, & we were 
very politely conducted over the works by one of the principals— 
The details would not interest you as much as they did me & I 
therefore spare you an account of them, but you would have been 
astonished in going through the sugar refinery which forms one 
part of the concern, to see the great labour which is expended in 
the preapration of the beautiful loaf sugar used in this country— I 
don’t know if you are aware of the great quantity of tea used in 
this country— it is of an excellent quality too, better, they pretend, 
than what is obtained by the other nations who trade at the sea 
ports, theirs being brought over land, & perhaps from a different 
district of country from ours— All the people use it in great quanti- 
ties & a nycete instead of asking for drink money, (as in other coun- 
tries,) asks for tea money, but I fancy he spends it no less in strong 
drink, or in their miserable quass a sort of bitter beer— ? 

From the sugar refinery we went to the School of Mines, a grand 
establishment, which contains the most beautiful & valuable Cabinet 
of Minerals which is known, with a fine collection of Models of Ma- 
chinery &c, & even of mines on a large scale, large enough to allow 
you to walk through the extensive subterranean galleries & to see 
the representation of the various strata of minerals as they really 
exist in the earth— The academy of arts, a large & handsome building 
possesses little of real interest & did not detain us long— The great 
picture of the collection is the “Destruction of Pompeii,” by a Russian 
artist— 27 


In the evening whilst we were taking a glass of wine with Mr 


26 William White Chew was born on August 12, 18038, the son of Benjamin and Katherine 
(Banning) Chew and grandson of Chief Justice Benjamin and Elizabeth (Oswald) Chew. He 
was commissioned as secretary to George A. Dallas, U. S. Minister to Russia, on March 
7, 1837, and after the latter’s return to the United States on July 29, 1839, Chew 
acted as charge d'affaires ad interim until August 24, 1840. He died on November 12, 1851. 
National Encyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 531. 

27 St. Petersburg was at this time a center of learning and education. The Imperial Library 
contained more than a million volumes. It had an Academy of Sciences with rich collections, 
an Academy of Arts, various museums, military, mining, naval, medical, and other schools, 
and a university founded in 1819 with a well rounded faculty in the various branches of 
learning. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 886. 
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Chew, there came a note from Count Nesselrode 28 saying that the 
Emperor would receive us not on Monday, but on Sunday morning 
at 8 o’clk—- We were obliged therefore to make immediate arrange- 
ments, which we fortunately effected, for being off the next day 
betimes, having 16 miles to travel before reaching the camp— 

July 26%, Sunday — We accordingly set off at 4% in the morning 
& driving very fast as they always do in this country, we reached the 
village of Kiosnoe Lelo before 7— here we found rooms assigned to us 
in one of the pavillions, (as they are called,) belonging to the Emperor 
& kept for the reception of the persons invited to the reviews— our 
valet who knew the ways of the place, soon brought us in a nice 
breakfast, served up handsomely in silver & china; & about 8 we were 
informed by Col. Leontiff, the aide de camp of the Emperor’s prin- 
cipal aide de camp Count Beukendorff, that we should be presented 
at 10, so that we had hurried ourselves to no purpose— For Count B. we 
had brought a letter from Count Matusewiez which was probably of 
great use to us, for we were received by him in the kindest manner 
& he continued to treat us, during our stay at camp, with marked 
attention— We found indeed that one mark of attention was our being 
called thus sudden to camp, for we had by that means an opportunity 
of seeing a very interesting sunday spectacle— Our presentation to the 
Emperor was done in the most military manner-— as it was not a field 
day none were mounted except the Emp. & his immediate suite—- We 
three (for Major Wade did not go down on the first day,) were drawn 
up by the road side, at the place where the Emp. was to take horse; 
Genl Beukendorff being on horseback in front of us— The Emp. ar- 
rived in a carriage, walked up rapidly to where we stood, asked us 
a question or two, & said he should be delighted if we found any thing 
to interest us during our visit; he then hurried off & was on his horse 
in a moment, galloping to camp. The rest followed in carriages, of 
which there were always as many as the visitors required, & arriving 
at the camp of the advanced guard we found the whole division of the 
army, 12,000 men, assembled around a large pavillion which was fitted 
up for a chapel— The imperial family & their visitors & suite occupied 
the tent, & we had thus a very good opportunity of seeing them at 
leisure— The Emp. is one of the handsomest & the most graceful men 
I ever saw: In every situation in public he remembers, without seem- 
ing to tire of it, that he is the first man & the observed of all ob- 
servers & it is hardly an exaggeration to say that, in every attitude, 
either on foot or horseback, he might serve as a model for the painter 
or the statuary— The same impression is made, I find, on all those who 


28 Count Karl Robert Nesselrode was born in St. Petersburg on December 14, 1780, and died 
in St. Petersburg on March 23, 1862. He directed the foreign policy of Russia (nearly all the 
time as Minister of Foreign Affairs) from 1813 to 1856. He signed the Peace of Paris in 
1814; was present at the Congress of Vienna, 1814-1815, at Aix-La-Chapelle in 1818, at Laibach 
in 1821, and at other international gatherings. He became Chancellor in 1844, and concluded 
the Peace of Paris in 1856 at the close of the Crimean War. Century Dictionary and Cy 
clopedia, IX, 729. 
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see him— When the religious service of the day was finished & the 
men dismissed, the Emperor himself taking the command for that 
purpose, we all followed to the main camp where a most picturesque 
exhibition took place— Some officers from each regt in the camp came 
up to report to the Emp.— The number of officers of cavalry was 
about 100, nearly all in different uniforms— Cuirassiers, lancers, 
hussars, circassian musal mans & cossacks, (The three last in their 
national costume) with these the Emp. amused himself & us by put- 
ting them through various evolutions—- Making them sometimes ad- 
vance at a slow pace, then dash off at a charge & halt suddenly when in 
full career, The irregular cavalry i. e. the cuirassiers &c, would put 
their horses to the top of their speed, & in the midst of a course 
fire, with unerring precision, at pieces of paper placed on the ground 
as marks for them— with their tough little horses, their peculiar 
manner of riding & their wild cries, they often reminded me of the 
representations of the mounted Pawnee Indians— The whole scene is 
difficult to describe, but it was a beautiful spectacle—- Another exceed- 
ingly picturesque & imposing scene we witnessed was unexpectedly 
on returning from a drive after dinner—- The evening parade, a 
“retreat,” as it is called in Mily phrase—- We passed the camp just as 
the men were drawn out in the sheets of their several lines of tents 
They were all in undress, i. e. in long [ ] which covered their 
persons completely, & standing motionless as so many statues— The 
music of each regt beating the retreat at the same time, & this 
finished, at a given signal, every head is uncovered & the whole of the 
music plays a solemn air, a hylm, during which the men are occupied 
with their prayers— perfect silence pervades the whole camp, except 
when broken by the solemn music, & in the stillness of a calm even- 
ing, you can imagine nothing more sublime than this scene- We saw 
it every evening during our stay in camp, but it could not, with a 
thousand repetitions, I think, lose anything of its grandeur— 50,000 
worshipers, in a temple of which the walls were the visible horizon, 
& the roof the canopy of blue sky.— 

The three following days will be perhaps always distinguished in 
our Mily lives, as having exhibited such a spectacle as it may not hap- 
pen to us to see again— 

Monday was the artillery day, when 136 pieces of cannon were in 
the field completely equipped, the carriages all drawn by the finest 
horses in the world (considering the great number of them,) & all 
manouevring with great rapidity, & firing with great accuracy 
at targets— the Emperor commanding the field, as he always did, 
in person— The pains in my shoulder prevented me from form- 
ing one, that day, of his splendid cortege consisting perhaps 
of 200 officers of all grades & of many nations— I therefore took 
a station with some Russian officers on foot, near one of the 
batteries, where I had an excellent opportunity of seeing them- After 
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the firing we went up to examine the targets & whilst I was standing 
there Emp. in galloping by, reined up a moment to ask “if I was 
gratified”— This little mark of attention, (I should say of condescen- 
sion,) must have raised me immensely in the estimation of my Russian 
friends, & some of them insisted on sticking by me all the way to the 
village, tho’ I often begged them to save themselves the trouble of a 
long walk back to camp— However I ought hardly to say such an ill- 
natured sort of thing, for nothing can exceed the kindness & attention 
with which we were always & every where treated by the officers, who 
appeared to be gratified to have it in their power to oblige us in every 
way- 

In the evening we drove over to the camp to hear the retreat— in 
the band, of the Regt next to the Emperor’s tent there were 120 
musicians all playing at once!— 

The second day was devoted to manoeuvres of Cavalry, & was there- 
fore a more brilliant exhibition than the other— I found myself so 
fatigued on foot, the day before, & that I should lose so much of this 
more active day by not mounting that I determined to try the ex- 
periment to-day, & found that, notwithstanding some difficulty in 
getting on my horse, I could do very well when mounted, which en- 
abled me to enjoy this & the following day much more than I could 
otherwise have done— There were 12,000 cavalry on the field, manoeuv- 
ring in a space of about 3 miles square, the different corps acting 
as they might be supposed to do on the field of battle— The light irreg- 
ular troops of Cossacks &c, scouring the ground in advance, the 
dragoons & others following up to the attack of a village or a strong 
position, & lastly the reserve of splendid cuirassiers being called in to 
complete the victory— but I forget you do not perhaps derive from this 
exhibition any distinct idea of the nature of the spectacle— After the 
manoeuvres the whole body of cavalry passed slowly in review before 
the Emperor & his suite, each regt as it passed responding to the 
Emp.’s expression of approbation by a shout denoting that they would 
“try to do better still’-— 

But the gréat show was reserved for the third day, when the whole 
body of 50,000 troops, of all arms, were drawn up together & ma- 
noeuvred in representation of a battle; it was not what is called a 
sham fight, as there were no troops to represent an enemy, but the 
operations were conducted as if the villages & hills around were occu- 
pied by such a force— The closing scene was most magnificent; the 
whole body formed on the distant heights & returned to camp in a 
sort of triumphal march, the men shouting forth their national song- 
a bright sun shone on their arms, giving the whole mass the appear- 
ance of a silver stream glittering in the sunshine, as if agitated by a 
light breeze— During the four days we were favored by uninterrupted 
fine weather, & all the circumstances were the most favorable to the 
enjoyment of this rare opportunity of witnessing a grand mily. dis- 
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play— These troops all belong to the Imperial Guard, they are therefore 
picked men, disciplined to manoeuvre with the most admirable pre- 
cision; their horses are perfectly instructed, & all their appointments 
are of the best kind & kept in beautiful order— To us, unaccustomed 
to seeing troops in such numbers embodied, it was like being all the 
time at an exciting spectacle on a great theatre— The last day we were 
7 hours on horseback; on returning from the field we found every 
one hastening to desert the place, & in a few hours we were again at 
our boarding house in town. After dinner we made our first & only 
visit to the theatre in St. Petersburg; for the purpose of hearing 
a Russian opera, but to see the house, which like every thing else 
of the kind is on a large scale & very beautiful— after such a day 
it was unanimously voted that I had no right to say anything more 
about rheumatism, but nevertheless I cannot avoid being sensible of 
the changes that occur in the weather, in this variable climate— 

During our visit to camp the Emp sent us an invitation to attend 
him to see the manoeuvres of the camp of Neovgorod,29 in the course 
of a couple of weeks, but our engagements would not allow us to 
spend so much time in Russia, & we determined to make only a visit 
to the arsenal, before our departure— Orders had been given to show us 
all its artillery establishments in detail, & the morning after our re- 
turn to town we were waited on by Col. of Arty. (Prince Galitzen) 3° 
with a letter to that effect from Prince Dolgoroncki,*! the chief of 
staff of the Grand duke Michael 32 & we appointed the following day 
for the purpose— In our visits to these great establishments we were 
therefore received’ with every attention, but our time allowed us to 
make only a very cursory examination of them— Our visit to St 
Petersbg, has been very gratifying to us, but as far as the immediate 
& principal objects of our mission are concerned, it has been too 
short to be satisfactory, & knowing that this could not be remedied 
without the sacrifice of time which would perhaps be more valuable 
elsewhere, I took leave with little regret, of the magnificent capital 
of the Czars,33 & felt with pleasure that the future steps in my jour- 
ney would soon be homewards— 


29 Novgorod is situated on the Volkhoff, near Lake Ilmen, 100 miles southeast of St. Peters- 
burg. The Cathedral of St. Sophia was built in the middle of the eleventh century. It 
has always been an important city and trading place in Russia. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, IX, 746. 

30 Prince Nicolas Borissovitch Galitzen died in the province of Kursk, Russia, in 1865. He 
was a Russian prince and musical amateur. He was a friend of Beethoven, who dedicated to 
him three quartets (Op. 127, 130, 132) and an overture (Op. 124), but Beethoven was able 
to get from the prince only a small part of the money promised for these and other works. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 421. 

81 Peter Viadimirovitch Dolgoruki was born at Moscow in 1807, and died in Berne, Switzer- 
land, on August 17, 1868. He was a Russian writer and was exiled on account of his work “La 
Vérité sur la Russie’ (1860). Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 331. 

82 Michael was born on October 25, 1832, and was Grand Duke of Russia and the fourth son 
of Czar Nicholas. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 683. 

83 Truly Mordecai could speak of St. Petersburg as the “magnificent city of the Czars.” Its 
manufacturing and shipping alone would make it noted. Its cathedrals were among the finest 
and most interesting in the world; its various collections of relics and coins are unsurpassed; 
its art is among the finest in Europe; and its public and many of its private buildings are 
unsurpassed. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 885-886. 
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On returning at 1 o’clk we embanked in a steamer from Cronstadt, 
& were there transferred to the Lubeck boat, on board of which we 
had the satisfaction of remaining, in a storm of rain, for 12 hours 
without being able to see the fortifications of Cronstadt— At last 
however, on Sunday morning, we bade adieu to the Russian police 
& custom house & got under way for our voyage down the Gotha— 

So this desultory letter, commenced I hardly know where, is con- 
tinued on board of the Steamer Alexander, in the Gulf of Finland, 
making a slow but I hope sure progress towards Germany— Written 
these by snatches, interrupted by calls for sight seeing, travelling 
& sea sickness (of which I had my share yesterday) my account of 
our “Russian campaign” partakes I fear, of the hasty & rather con- 
fused manner in which it was conducted, but I shall have at least 
some memoranda to serve for more minute details by our own fire- 
side— 

August 7, Hamburg—34 I feel already as if I were half way home, 
by coming within so near a communication with England— 

After a favorable though not very quick voyage down the Baltic 
we landed at Travemunde yesterday morning, & lost no time in trans- 
ferring our goods & chattels to a wagon, a very comfortable sort of 
one, but still a wagon, the body of which was formed of a large 
wicker basket & mounted on four wheels— in this way we soon reached 
Lubeck 35 travelling on one of the best &, prettiest roads I ever saw— 
smooth, & overshadowed a great part of the way by spreading lime 
trees: the country extremely well cultivated, with its rich crops of 
grain already yielding to the mower’s scythe, exhibited a very dif- 
ferent appearance from any th[ing] we have seen since leaving Eng- 
land, & afforded us a great deal [o]f pleasure, in contrasting the 
thrifty & comfortable dwellings & cheerful looks of a free people, 
with the artificial luxury of a few & the constrained humility of the 
many in the city of the autocrat— We stopped in the curious looking 
old Dutch town of Lubeck only long enough to engage carriages for 
our further progress, & after a tedious drive of 36 miles, we reached 
Hamburg & the Hotel De Rupie about 10 o’clk last night- Here we 
shall be obliged to remain until to-morrow evening, there being no 
conveyance earlier to Berlin—- Meantime, as this is post day for 
England, I shall commit these sheets to Messrs G. & M.. to forward 
by the best opportunity that may occur— Very probably however my 
letters from Berlin which will be forwarded by the steamer of Sept 
1st may reach you as soon— On Monday then I shall have the happi- 


34 Hamburg is the most important seaport in Germany and the chief commercial place in 
Europe after London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. It has extensive harbors and quays. The noted 
St. Nicholas church stands here. It also has museums, a picture gallery, and a zoological gar- 
den. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 476. 

85 For centuries Lubeck was a free city of Germany, and enjoyed a republican government 
for the city state. It has an extensive trade with neighboring nations and ports; its noted 
cathedral has spires 394 feet high, constructed between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. 
It is famed for its democratic rule as a free city after it became free imperial city in 1226. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 627. 
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ness of seeing your letters at Berlin— May they bring me good tidings— 
farewell, my dear wife & darling little ones, whom I so much long 
to see again— but now happily almost every step brings me near to 
you- 

Forward these sheets to Richmond with my love, for I write to none 
there— 

Yr affte husband. A. M 
To Mrs, Alfred Mordecai 
Care of Henry Hays Esar 
Philadelphia 
# Quebec 

August 8th, Hamburg— I mailed yesterday a few sheets to you, my 
dear wife, giving some account of our expedition to St Petersburg— 
Our stay here has been longer than we wished on account of yester- 
day’s not being post day for Berlin; but we have been pretty well 
amused in walking about Hamburg & strolling on the fine promenade 
which borders the “Alster,” 36 a sheet of water just in front of our 
Hotel—- The appearance of the town differs a good deal from any I 
have before seen, partaking, no doubt, of the Dutch character, ex- 
cept in neatness— Narrow streets winding about in a very disorderly 
manner, & bounded by tall houses whose fantastic are so filled with 
windows, up to the very ridge, that one wonders how they are sup- 
ported— In the streets you meet with more peculiarities of costume 
& habits than would be expected in this age of steam, when free 
intercourse between all parts of the world seems to assimulate men 
in all things— The “Vierlanders,” inhabitants of a small district near 
Hamburg, who furnish the town apparently with fruits & vegetables, 
present quite a strange & picturesque appearance as you may see by 
some dolls which I have bought for the children— A very odd custom 
is that of the servant girls, of carrying always in the street, a basket 
under the arm covered with a large shawl generally a red one; if a 
black it looks a good deal like a child’s coffin— This basket seems to 
form a part of their street costume, (whether they have any thing 
to put in it or not,) just as much as the lace cap & kid gloves, with 
which the women of this class are generally adorned— 

We have been quite pleased with the throng & bustle in the streets, 
the appearance of healthy, active life & freedom in the population, after 
the constrained air which the gaiety St. Petersburg wears— Hamburg 
enjoys the uncommon felicity of having nothing “to be seen’”— No 
palaces, museums or galleries, not even a church worth going to— 
Nothing but odd looking old houses & queerly dressed people—- The 
town mourners, for instance, with their black gowns & small clothes, 
& full bottomed wigs, looking like so many English counsellors turned 


86 The Alster is a small tributary of the Elbe, which traverses Hamburg, forming two 
basins, one (the larger) outside the town (Aussen Alster) and one within it (Binnen Alster). 
The latter is surrounded with fine buildings and is a favorite pleasure resort. Century Diction- 
ary and Cyclopedia, IX, 44. 
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out of doors in full dress— They form the whole procession at funerals— 

Berlin— August 10*~ My hopes and anticipations of pleasure on 
arriving at Berlin have been fully realized, my dearest wife, by the 
intelligence conveyed in your mother’s appendix to your letter of the 
30t June, informing me of your safety & of the happy birth of our 
son— How long it seems, in prospect before, I shall have the happiness 
to thank you, in person for this present, & to greet the little fellow 
with a father’s kiss— Is he as beautiful as his sisters? The sweet 
little prattlers! according to your account I shall hardly realize they 
are the same that I left- Give many thanks for me to your good 
mother— for writing so promptly— 

I have been quite amused at your distress & anxiety about me, 
when I think of what I have gone through since the date of your 
letter, & of the life I am now leading: I hear Baker & Huger laughing 
in the next room over similar obsolete things in their letters— 

We reached here this morning at 6 o’clk, after two nights & a day 
passed in the post coach— but the vehicle is a very comfortable one & 
the mode of travelling scarcely liable to any objection except that 
of going only 5 miles an hour over an admirable road— The country 
between this & Hamburg is all a plain, cultivated, as far as the eye 
can reach, in grain— Although the soil is light & sandy incessant labor 
& husbandry seem to have effected a great deal in making it pro- 
ductive— 

The entrance to Berlin through an extensive & thickly wooded 
park, which terminates at the beautiful Brandenburg gate, is very 
fine, & the view of the city— that part highly imposing— a very broad 
street, planted in the centre with 4 rows of Linden trees which form 
a shady foot walk, whilst the carriage road on each side is bordered 
by palace like houses— This street leads to a large open space or Square 
about which are assembled most of the fine buildings of the capital- 
The palaces, the museum, the arsenal, theatres, churches, the Uni- 
versity— it is surpassed by few scenes of the kind— 

We found that Mt Wheaton,?7 the minister, went away from town 
this morning, but Mr Fay,?8 the Secy of Legation, promises to do 


87 Henry Wheaton was born in Rhode Island on November 27, 1785, and died in Massa- 
chusetts on March 11, 1848. He graduated from Brown University in 1802; was admitted to 
the bar in 1805; and studied in Poictiers and London. He was editor of the National Advocate 
from 1812 to 1815; lawyer judge advocate of the United States Army; reporter of the Supreme 
Court in Washington; and outstanding editor. He was chargé to Denmark from 1827 to 1935; 
became Minister to Prussia in 1835; was elevated to the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary in 
1837; and was removed by President Polk in 1846. Upon his return to the United States he 
was greatly honored as shown by the many honors and honorary degrees showered upon him, 
and was recognized as one of America’s foremost legal commentators. Appletons’ Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography, VI, 450-451. 

388 Theodore Sedgwick Fay was born in New York City on February 10, 1807, received a 
liberal education, and studied law, but never practiced. In 1828 he became associate editor of 
the New York Mirror under the joint control of himself, George P. Morris, and Nathaniel P. 
Willis. Soon thereafter Fay travelled in Europe and wrote an extended series of letters of 
travel which were published in his paper. For years he continued as co-editor of this paper, 
but eventually went to Europe as secretary of the American legation in Berlin, Germany, 
which position he held from 1837 to 1853. From 1853 to 1861 he was minister resident in 
Bern, Switzerland, and then retired to Berlin. In addition to a series of papers on Shake- 
speare and other pamphlets he published Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet Man, The Minute- 
Book, Norman Leslie, Sydney Clifton, Countess Ida, Hoboken, a Romance, Robert Rueful, 
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every thing for us— In strolling under the Lindens this afternoon 
we met, oddly enough, with Lt. Eustis 39 of the army, just arrived 
from Paris, on a visit here— he is a son of Genl. E.4° & appears to 
be intelligent & to have travelled to some purpose— 

Aug. 11th We avail ourselves of the interval afforded by the delays 
of official correspondence to see some of the objects of greatest inter- 
est to the traveller- To-day we gave an hour or two to the King’s 
palace, & were paraded through the usual suits of gilded & painted 
apartments & galleries, possessing not much of peculiar interest- a 
magnificent service of old plate; a curiously contrived cabinet, a 
charming musical clock, & beautiful inlaid floors, were I think the most 
remarkable objects we saw-— After dinner we were interested by visit- 
ing the iron foundry where the beautiful ornaments of Berlin iron 
are made, & we passed some time there— In returning to our hotel we 
took a delightful drive through the park, where on two afternoons of 
the week (of which this was one) a band of music plays for the 
amusement of the crowd assembled about the houses of refreshment; 
all looking very gay, & happy in the enjoyment of fine weather among 
the trees & flowers— 

Aug. 12%, This morning we made an official visit with Mr Fay, to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, which we hope will hasten our ad- 
mission into the Mily. Establishments— Mean time we looked in at the 
Museum & walked through the gallery of Statues, containing but few 


remarkable pieces— among the modern ones is Canova’s 41 Hebe, which 
is very pretty airy looking figure- After dinner we went out to 





Ulric, of the Voices, Poems, Views of Christianity, History of Switzerland, Great Outlines of 
Geography, First Steps in Geography, A History of Germany, and Forty Dollars and his 
Boots, or Shall we not abolish our Apostles’ Creed, in the order listed above between 1832 
and 1897. Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Il, 423. 

89 William Eustis of Rhode Island and Massachusetts became a cadet at West Point on July 
1, 1826; was brevetted second lieutenant on July 1, 1830; was transferred to the first dragoons 
on August 14, 1833; was promoted to the rank of second lieutenant on March 17, 1834; to the 
rank of first lieutenant on June 15, 1836; to the rank of captain on March 17, 1845; resigned 
on August 4, 1849; and died on July 4, 1889. Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and 
Dictionary and Dictionary of the United States Army from its Organization, September 29, 
1789, to March 3, 1903, I, 409. 

40 Abraham Eustis was born in Petersburg, Virginia, on March 28, 1786, and died in 
Portland, Maine, on June 27, 1843. He graduated from Harvard in 1804; after studying law 
was admitted to the bar in 1807; and began practicing in Boston. In 1808 he entered the army 
as captain of artillery; became major in 1810; served with distinction in the War of 1812; and 
commanded a regiment into Canada resulting in the capture of York, Upper Canada, in 
1818. He was brevetted lieutenant-colonel for meritorious services in 1813; became lieutenant- 
colonel of the 4th artillery in 1822; brigadier-general in 1834; and a few months later colonel 
of the Ist artillery. Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography, II, 379. 

41 Antonio Canova was born in Italy on November 1, 1757, and died in Venice on October 
18, 1822. By the time he was seventeen years of age he had made himself noted by his 
sculpture. In 1779 he was given a pension by Venice and moved to Rome where he remained 
the remainder of his life, but often made visits to various parts of Europe, three times visit- 
ing Paris, twice executing commissions for Napoleon, and once, on a mission for the Pope, 
after the Battle of Waterloo, to recover the works of art taken from Italy by Napoleon. At 
this time he made a visit to London. By inventing a process for reproducing his models 
mechanically he was able to produce a vast amount of work. Among his most celebrated pro- 
ductions are the Perseus of the Belvedere, made to replace the Apollo Belvedere while the 
latter was in Paris. Few sculptors have been able to produce as rapidly as he did for a great 
many years. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 211. 
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Charlottenburg #2 & visited the palace, which is very large & contains 
some fine apartments— Near it is a very snug & prettily furnished 
house which the late king built to live in— but the object of chief in- 
terest is the exquisite monument of the late queen Louisa,4#3 in a neat 
temple in the gardens— it stands at the end of a walk shaded with 
fir trees, where she herself expressed a wish to lie- The monument 
represents the queen as in a soft sleep— a graceful, modest & accurate 
representation of a beautiful woman— her husband, the king who has 
just died, appears to have had the most sincere affection for her-— 
in her private apartments at Charlottenburg every thing remains 
just as she left it, & by the King’s 44 desire his body has been placed 
in the same temple with hers, instead of being deposited in the 
usual burial place of the kings— 

After seeing this place we had still time to take a view of a very 
beautiful montment, in another direction, to the officers & soldiers 
of the late wars with the French-— it is a gothic structure, of cast iron, 
situated on the only high ground near the city, & the design & execu- 
tion appear to me well worthy of the subject— I will show you a draw- 
ing of it— The place is called Krentzberg— The Hill of the Cross— 

Aug. 14%— Still without news from the War office— yesterday we 
occupied ourselves in shopping, wishing to make some purchases of 
iron work &c; but I have little satisfaction in this occupation, because 
I have so little confidence in my own taste & judgment in these mat- 
ters— We also visited three of the manufactories (private) where 
these iron trinkets are made, of a more minute kind that those of the 
Royal Foundry, & we were very politely shown the whole process of 
moulding &c— The porcelain factory also occupied a part of our time, 
but it was not of great interest to me, after having seen that of 
Livres— 

To-day, we gave first to completing a review of the Museum, of 
which we had visited the statue gallery before— The gallery of paint- 
ings is exceedingly well arranged & possesses many fine works; & 
the antiquarium museum of coins, cameos & roman relics & vases, 
is quite extensive & no doubt very valuable in its way— 


42 Charlottenburg is a city in Brandenburg, three miles west of Berlin, named for Sophia 
Charlotte, the wife of Frederick I. It is a municipality, but in reality a part of Berlin. It con- 
tains a royal palace, the mausoleum of the recent Hohenzollerns, a technical high school, and 
a royal porcelain factory. The total length of the royal palace buildings amounts to 1,650 feet. 
It is decorated interiorly in the style of Louis XV, and is distinguished by its central dome. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopaedia, IX, 237. 

43 He here refers to Louisa, the daughter of Duke Charles of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Her 
husband was Frederick William III of Prussia. She was born at Hanover on March 10, 1776, 
and died in Hohenzieritz, Mecklenburg-Stelitz, on July 19, 1810. She was a celebrated queen 
of Prussia, and perhaps the most outstanding queen the country ever had. Century Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia, IX, 624. 

44 Frederick William III was born on August 3, 1770, and died on June 7, 1840. He was 
King of Prussia from 1797 to 1840, the son of Frederick William II. He refused to join the 
third coalition against France in 1805; declared war against France in 1806; signed the 
Treaty of Tilsit in 1807; joined France against Russia in 1812; joined in the War of Libera- 
tion in 1813; was present at the Congress of Vienna in 1815; and joined the Holy Alliance. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 411. 
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In order to be doing something in our line, we went this afternoon, 
as visitors are usually allowed to go, to the arsenal which is also a 
sort of museum of Mily. weapons, &c— The building itself is a beau- 
tiful one, perhaps the finest specimen of architecture in Berlin, & 
it is also well adapted to its object, well arranged & kept in excellent 
order: but without a well informed conductor it was of little use 
(for our particular purpose) to visit it- We appear to be doing very 
little here, & we certainly make but small progress as yet; still the 
days glide away rapidly, in a strange place, where one is always 
moving about & occupied with something or other; & when night comes 
I am surprised to find myself fatigued to so little purpose- Though 
Berlin is a beautiful city, there is not much amusement in walking 
about it, because the people are very much like ourselves in appear- 
ance & costume; & once familiar with the principal buildings, which 
a stranger is always sure to pass by whenever he goes out, there is 
therefore little to attract attention in the streets— 

August 16%, Yesterday was a day almost lost- in the morning I 
made a visit to the “Gewerbe-Institut” or Trades’ School; a very val- 
uable & interesting establishment for the practical education of trades’ 
people in the higher branches of their business— The rest of the day 
was passed in a fruitless attempt to see some Military Manoeuvres 
which, we were misinformed, were to take place at a little distance 
from the city— To-day— Sunday— has been turned to some purpose 
by a visit to Potsdam, & a tour of the palaces 45 filled with reminis- 
cences of the Great Frederick— +46 The afternoon was fine, & the 
terraces & gardens of Sans Souci 47 presented a gay & beautiful 
scene, being enlivened by the presence of a great number of peo- 
ple to whom the rail road affords the means of an easy jour- 
ney from Berlin, although the distance is about 18 miles— If 
one could visit such places leisurely & be allowed time to stroll about 
& indulge the reflections to which they give rise, it would be much 
more satisfactory, but you know my aversion to being “shown” about 
them, & hurried along by a regular cicerone, with his well conned 


45 The Sans-Souci Palace at Potsdam, most especially the ornaments, walks, and shubbery 
in front of it, is outstanding, but the Palace of Frederick William I, standing to the right of 
the monument, dates back to 1834-1836, and was erected by K. F. Langham. The University of 
Berlin occupies the former palace of Prince Henry the Great, and was built by J. J. Baumann 
the elder, 1748-1764, and was opened as a university in 1810. Baumann the younger erected 
the old Royal Library, facing Kaiser-Franz. Encyclopedia Britannica (1941), III, 444-445; 
Encyclopaedia Americana, III (1938), 562-564. 

46 Frederick II (The Great) was born in Berlin on January 24, 1712, and died at Sans 
Souci, near Potsdam, on August 17, 1786. He was King of Prussia from 1740 to 1786. = is 
aed credited with being Germany’s greatest ruler. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 

410. 

47 Sans Souci (free from care) is a palace at Potsdam erected by Frederick the Great 
(1745-1747). It was enlarged and adorned by Frederick William IV. It is of a single story, 
with a projecting semi circular pavilion, and large arched windows opening between coupled 
a terminating above in caryatids and atlantes. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 

» 895. 
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lesson repeated to every visitor— & yet one does not seem satisfied 
not to have seen these things; & so the meditations must be made after- 
wards at quiet moments. 

So far every thing has seemed to go against the accomplishment of 
our object in coming here, but we still hope every day to hear from 
the authorities— 

17%— I ought not to have forgotten to tell you what will interest 
you exceedingly: That we have written to engage places in the British 
Queen for the 1st Novr, or failing that, in the Great Western of the 
7th Nov— To-day we have at last heard from the War office, & an 
officer will wait on us to-morrow to conduct us to the Arty. Establish- 
ments— 

18th, To-day accordingly we were called on by Capt Otto of the 
Artillery, with whom we passed the greater part of the day in visiting 
the establishments— The evening was given, for the first time in Berlin, 
to the Opera, where, as our luck would have it, we had an opportunity 
of comparing the German Norma 48 with the Russian, a comparison 
certainly much in favor of the former in this case, both with regard to 
the getting up & the performance— instead of a few stragglers as at 
St Petersburg, the house was well filled, & every one perfectly at- 
tentive as if they went to the opera really to enjoy the music— 

I close this to send by the English courier, for the steamer of 
Sept 1s\- We shall probably leave the day after to-morrow, & pro- 
ceed without delay to Frankfort whence we shall make a descent on 


France, to better purpose, I hope,.that the foolish Louis Bonaparte 
did at Boulogne— 49 


Farewell, & believe me ever your affectionate 


Alfred 


48 Norma is an opera by Bellini, first produced at Milan in 1831, and at Paris in 1835. 
The libretto was taken by Romani from the tragedy of Belmontet and Soumet, produced at 
Paris about 1830. The main situation is copied from the Medea, though passion prevails over 
= | of jealousy, and the children’s lives are spared. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 

49 Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was born on April 20, 1808, and died on January 9, 
1873. By the law of 1816 he with the family of Napoleon I was banished from France. About 
1830 he began to conspire for the position of Emperor of France. He worked up a conspiracy 
with some men in Strassbourg, including some army men. The uprising was to take place on 
October 30, 1836. The conspiracy was a failure and Louis Philippe, fearing that he might 
gain popularity if a trial was given him, had him put on a ship bound for America. He re- 
mained in the United States for some time, but by means of a false passport he soon returned 
to Switzerland, but partly due to the pressure of the French government he soon left for 
England. He then planned an uprising with 56 followers among the 42nd regiment stationed 
at Boulogne. After some of his men fell on August 6, 1840, his boat capsized and he was 
fished out of the water. He was tried before the Court of Peers and was condemned to life 
imprisonment in a fortress of Ham. On May 25, 1846, he escaped to London. He landed in 
France when the Revolution of 1848 was ripe and was elected to the chamber of deputies 
from four departments. On December 19, 1848, he was overwhelmingly elected President of 
the Republic. He built up a dictatorship. Constitutionally he could not be elected for a second 
—— term. By a coup d’etat on December 2, 1851, he paved the way for his election for 

ten years to the presidency with greatly enlarged powers. By another coup d’etat on Decem- 
ber 2, 1852, he became Emperor in reality. He did much for France, but his war with Ger- 
many in 1870-1871, resulted in his capture and overthrow and exile to England. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1941), XVI, 96-99. 
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Mr: Alfred Mordecai 

Care of Henry Hays Esqr 

Philadelphia 

% British Queen 
Frankfort on Mayn 
August 24th 1840. 

I wrote to you, my dear Laura, from Berlin, & having still time 
to send a line to London for the British Queen, I can inform you of my 
safe arrival here—- The day after I wrote from Berlin we completed 
our business there, & on Thursday evening set off in the diligence 
for Leipsig 5° where we arrived the next day about 2, o’clk,— passed 
over a level & poor but laboriously cultivated country, admirably 
fitted for the purpose to which it has been so often applied: The theatre 
of great military operations— no hills, few streams of any magnitude, 
& fields not even obstructed by hedges or ditches, to impede the 
movements of large armies— at almost every stage the guide book 
reminds you that you are passing the scene of some great battle— 
It is quite detrimental to the romance of fighting to see the monu- 
ment of Powiatowski standing by the side of a dirty looking ditch 
(rather than a river,) in which he was drowned— 

In Leipsig we stopped a few hours, long enough to walk about the 
town, which possesses but few objects of interest, & is chiefly re- 
markable, you know, as the great book mart of Germany- In leaving 
the town we soon pass the great battle fields of Lutzen, memorable 
for the sake of Gustavus Adolphus 51 & Napoleon. The monument 
of the former, who was killed here, stands by the road side— an iron 
canopy covering a rough block of granite—- Travelling all night we 
found ourselves the next morning in a more fertile & pictureseque 
country than we had before seen in Germany: Our road lay through 
Weimer 52 & Gotha,5* places well known for their literary associa- 
tions, but offering nothing of sufficient interest to detain us; another 
night (34) brought us near to Frankfort 54 which we reached at about 


50 Leipzig has incorporated many villages until it is an immense place. It is the greatest 
book market in the world with 200 print shops, a corresponding number of type foundaries, 
binding shops, and kindred industries, and many other manufacturing plants. Here on 
16, 18, 19, 1818, Napoleon met his first great defeat in the Battle of the Nations. Many 
French soldiers swam the river Elster, while many others like Poniatowski were drowned. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1941), XIII, 894-896. 

51 Gustavus Adolphus (December 19, 1594-November 16, 1632), the son of Charles IX, ruled 
Sweden from 1611 to 1632. He made peace with Russia, Poland, and Denmark. It looked as if 
the Catholics had won the Thirty Years War. But he turned the tide. He invaded Saxony, 
landed in Pomerania on July 4, 1630, made an alliance with France in January, 1631, defeated 
Tilly at Leipsic on September 17, 1631, and gained a victory at Lutzen over Wallenstein on 
November 16, 1632, but he fell in the battle. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 469. 

52 Weimar became famous as the German Athens as the center of German literature in 
1757-1825, when Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wieland, under the patronage of Grand Duke 
Charles Augustus, flourished. Goethe’s house, given to him by the Grand Duke, has been re- 
stored and has become a shrine and museum to its owner. There are also many other places of 
interest in that community. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 1054. 

53 Gotha, a city in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, alternated with Coburg as the home of the dukes. 
It is one of the chief commercial places in Thuringia. At the Friedenstein Palace is a famous 
library and cabinet of coins, museum of antiquities, picture gallery, etc. Its geographical in- 
stitute of Justus Perthes is also interesting. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 450. 

54 Frankfort on the Main was originally a Roman military station, but it has become 


noted 
for its horse and leather fairs, book trade, cathedral, monuments of Gutenberg and Goethe, 
and other places of interest. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 408. 
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10 o’clk on Sunday morning, pretty well fatigued with our journey-— 
A comfortable bath, however, soon refreshed me, & after dinner we 
made a circuit of the town, by the fine promenade which occupies 
very judiciously, (as in many of the older fortresses,) the places of 
the former ramparts— These public walks in Germany are very 
pleasant, especially, on a Sunday evening— Crowds of common people, & 
indeed people of all classes, cheerfully & innocently occupied in amus- 
ing themselves & listening to music in the open air; so much better 
than the dram drinking in taverns, or the prayer meetings of those who 
are too decent for such a practice— We had one curiosity in the way 
of a travelling companion; curiosity that is, to us Americans— this 
was a colored woman, a pretty dark mulatto, travelling as a fine lady, 
on very familiar terms with her companion, a decent, well educated 
& rather pretty, white woman— They seemed to be governess or some- 
thing of that sort in a good family, but we could not make them 
out exactly— I confess that my southern blood revolted a little at 
hearing the “nigger” address the other as “my dear” &c, & con- 
tradict her very flatly- To make it worse, we found she was from 
one of the southern states; but I must confess that the most singular 
part of the business was to hear her talk german & french & discuss 
literature & the fine arts with a learned Professor who sat opposite 
to her— 

To-day, Monday, we have been making our arrangements to separate 
into two parties, to meet again in Paris— Wade & Huger go to Stras- 
burg & Metz,55 & Baker & I, by Cologne, Brussels, &c— A visit to 
the old Hotel de Ville, where the Emperors of Germany formerly re- 
ceived the oath of allegiance of their subjects after the coronation; 
to Dannecker’s 56 statue of Ariadue, & a stroll in the beautiful 
grounds of Baron Rothchilds 57 Villa, near the town, completed our 
day in Frankfort- 


55 Strassburg and Metz are noted places in European history. The former, in addition to 
being a railway center and manufacturing place, has been the center of many a bloody con- 
test in European history. The latter is the capital of Lorraine, and contains a wonderful 
aq a. cathedral, and other places of interest. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 

1, 1. 

56 Johann Heinrich von Dannecker was born near Stuttgart on October 15, 1758, and died 
there on December 8, 1841. In 1771 he entered the Karlsschule Stuttgart, where he was asso- 
ciated with Schiller. At an early age he designed some statues of children and caryatides, 
which still adorne the chateau of Stuttgart and Hohenheim. He went to Paris to study with 
Pajon, to Rome in 1785, and on his return to Stuttgart in 1790 he was made a professor in 
the academy. His most ‘famous statue is Ariadne on a panther, but many others were very 
good. Century Dicti y and Cyclopedia, IX, 307. 

57 Rothschild was a celebrated banking house in Frankfort-on-the-Main, founded in the 
latter half of the 18th century by Mayer Anselm Rothschild. He died in 1812, leaving five 
sons, all of whom were created barons of the Austrian Empire in 1822. The oldest, Anselm 
Mayer (1773-1855), succeeded as head of the firm; Solomon (1774-1855) established a branch 
in Vienna; Nathan Mayer (1777-1836), a branch in London; Charles Mayer (1788-1855), a 
branch in Naples; and Jakob (James) (1792-1868), a branch in Paris. Nathan Mayer was 
succeeded by his son Lionel Nathan (1808-1879) as head of the London branch. His son, the 
great grandson of the founder, Nathaniel Mayer (born in 1840), took it over before the close 
“ the ——s century. He was made Baron Rothschild in 1885. Century Dictionary and 
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25th, August— Coblenz— 58 How I wish you could have been with me 
to-day my dear wife- A voyage down the Rhine in its most pic- 
turesque part! without affection, I cannot tell you how it has filled 
my heart- its beauties seemed even much more striking than when I 
first saw them; & then I had to-day a companion who could enjoy 
them with me— Having struck again on my old “stamping ground” 
as the western hunters say, I shall be brief in my notices, referring 
you to my old journal in the letters to my dear, dear sister—- how 
many reflections & recollections crowded upon me when I looked 
again this evening, at sunset, from the lofty batterments of Ehren- 
breitstein,59 (no longer “shattered walls,”) on the unrivalled view 
stretched out beneath me!— When I last looked from them how many 
loved ones, now no more, I could conjure up to place beside me.— 

Major Bak[er] & I left Frankfort early this morning by the rail- 
way & took the steamer at Mayance ®° for our beautiful voyage— 
every thing was favorable to us & Baker, who has been our provert 
for ruins ever since we landed in England, enjoyed the scene to his 
heart’s content— if you wish to feel it, read over again the description 
of it in Childe Harold— *! Nothing can be more heart felt— I had for- 
gotten to obtain in Berlin permission to see the Prussian fortresses 
here, but on calling on the Governor, old.Genl. Muffling, & explain- 
ing the circumstances, he very kindly gave us the permission, of 
which we shall avail ourselves to-morrow for the works on this side— 
Ehrenbreitstein is shown to all strangers with pass ports— 

I am so sorry that I did not order my letters by the Br. Queen to 
Frankfort, for I might have acknowledged & answered them now, 
as we had news of her arrival in the Frankfort paper— as it is I shall 
not see them until I reach Paris— 

Cologne— ®2 August 26*e— Finding that I had still time to send my 
letter to London I have brought it here to inform you of my progress 
to the latest moment— We finished our visit to the forts near Coblenz 
this morning, in time to take the steamer at noon, & after another 
pleasant day among the “glories of the Rhine” we reached here about 

58 Coblenz (Koblenz, Coblentz) is at the juncture of the Rhine and Moselle, the capital of 
the Rhine Province, Prussia, situated on the west bank of the Rhine. It has an important 
trade in wine, manufactures, and champagne. It has a strong fortress and contains the 
church of St. Castor, a palace, and several fine promenades and bridges. It was a Roman 
station and later a fort and suffered much in the great European wars of modern times. It 
became a rendezvous for the French refugees in 1792, and was granted to Prussia in 1815. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 262. 

59 Ehrenbreitstein is a town in the Rhine Province, Prussia, situated on the Rhine, opposite 
Coblenz. It is noted for its fortress, situated on an almost inaccessible rock 385 feet above the 
river. It was taken by the French in 1631, by the Imperialists in 1637, and by the French in 
1799. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 355. 

60 Mainz or Mayence is an important strategic point and one of the strongest fortresses in 
Germany. In addition to having noted cathedrals and monuments, it is a manufacturing and 
commercial center. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 644. 

61 Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage & Poems of Lord Byron were much sought after. The first 
and second cantos were published in 1811, the third in 1816, and the fourth in 1817. Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 245. 

62 One of the most interesting places in Europe is Cologne. Here is found the noted 
suspension bridge, the wonderful cathedral which defies all attempts at description, the 
Ringstrasse, the municipal and Archiepiscopal museums, the Museum of Industrial Art, the 


Rathaus, the monument of Frederick William III, and the noted churches. Century Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia, IX, 268. 
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6 o’clk— To-morow morning if the weather permits, we shall go to 
Solingen,®? about 20 miles from here, to see some sword manufac- 
turers— 

I shall have my letters sent to meet me in Brussels, whence I shall 
write to you by the Great Western of the 12th Septt.- God bless you 
& our dear little ones! I feel now as if I were quite near you again- 
Do not neglect to send my letters immediately, or to write for me, 
to mother, for I have not time to write to all, nor does it seem neces- 
sary to repeat— farewell— Yt affte husband A. M 
Mrs Alfred Mordecai 
Care Henry Hays Esqr 
Philadelphia 
Via Portsmouth % British Queen 

Liege— 64 August 31%t\- 1840— I wrote to you, my dear wife, from 
Cologne, giving an account of my journeyings as far as that ancient 
city— We rested there at first but one night & proceeded early the next 
morning to Colingen, a small town inhabited by workers in iron & 
steel— an active, industrious population, not working like our people in 
large factories, but carrying on their operations at their own houses, 
rather than in the village or in the adjoining country— Thus under one 
roof you will often find a smith’s shop, his dwelling & his cow 
stable & hay loft— he works at his own times, cultivates his little 
garden or field, & teaches his boys his own trade, after they have 
reached the age (12 years) when he is no longer obliged by the 
law to send them to school— The girls are employed also, in going 
to the store in town for the iron or steel, & in carrying back the 
finished work; they may be seen at any time, along the road or 
on the street, with a basket of scissors or knife blades balanced 
on their heads, or a bundle of sword blades on their shoulders— It is 
a curious, & one may say almost a romantic system of manufacturing 
on account of the secluded situation of the workshops in by paths & 
dells; by means of it the manufacturers are enabled to furnish cut- 
lery at prices which appear to be ridiculously low— We were very well 
received by the gentlemen of the house with whom we wished to 
deal, (Messrs Schnitzler & Kirschbaum, if you please,) & we found 
them very intelligent, well educated men, & we passed two days quite 
pleasantly & satisfactorily with them-. 

Returning to Cologne we devoted a few hours to seeing the ridicu- 
lous, but magnificent shrine of the 3 Kings, the more absurd collec- 
tion of the bones of the 10,000 Virgins & other curiosities of the 
place, & early the next day we were again on the road, for Liege 


63 Solingen, a town in the Rhine province of Prussia, is noted for its manufacture of iron 
and steel especially of sword-blades, knives, scissors, files, bayonets, and revolvers. Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 9438. , 

64 Liege is the center of an important mining regicn of coal, iron, etc., a center for the 
manufacture of fire arms, and of steam machinery. The cathedral is the most noted building 
in the city, but the modern university there is also an outstanding institution. Century Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 610. 
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which we reached the same evening; (Yesterday) stopping at Aix 
la chappelle 65 only long enough to dine— if there is any thing to be 
said about the journey you must look at my former account of it— 
To-day we have given to cannon foundry & armory, & shall make 
the same use of to-morrow— At the foundry we met a Turkish gen- 
eral of artillery, Emin Pacha on the same errand as ourselves— a 
very young man for a general & quite a cultivated looking animal, 
having passed some years in France & England— 

Brussels— 66 Septr 34.—- I was just on the point of expressing my dis- 
appointment in not receiving my letters which I ordered from Paris, 
when the messenger, whom I had sent a second time to the postoffice, 
returned with your letters up to the 30** July, the perusal of which has 
given me the greatest pleasure— arrived here, with the information 
received also to-day, that our places are reserved for the 1st Nov in 
the Bri. Queen, I felt almost at home, but your account of our dear 
children, by increasing my anxiety to behold them again, makes 
me feel that I am still far distant from you all— however, the time 
of returning home does at last draw near, & we must submit pa- 
tiently to a little longer separation— I shall add our little boy’s beau- 
tiful hair to those already in my locket, with many thanks to you 
for sending it— I have received no letters from America except yours 
& a few lines from Col. Talcott; consequently I learnt only from 
you of Mr Mears’s death— when I took leave of him I never expected 
to see him again, therefore I am not surprised at the news— 

To continue my narrative— Having finished our business in Liege 
yesterday morning, we left there in the afternoon, by the rail road & 
reached here about 10 o’clk; fortunate enough to find lodgings in a 
good hotel, tho’ the city is crowded with strangers, brought out by the 
good summer weather we have lately had, in place of the cold & 
unseasonable weather which seems to have pervaded the whole con- 
tinent this year- We have continued our researches into the Belgian 
ordnance concerns here under very favorable circumstances through 
the kindness of the Director of the foundry at Liege, to whom we are 
the more indebted as we presented ourselves to him without any in- 
troduction whatever; but among the artillery officers every where we 
have experienced great attention & been afforded every facility in their 
power, so that it will be our own fault or the consequence of being too 
much hurried on our extensive journey if we do not affect all that is ex- 
pected of us— 

65 Aix-La-Chapelle, named for the mineral springs in that vicinity, was known as early as 
the time of Charlemagne. In addition to being a commercial, railway, and manufacturing cen- 
ter, the city is renowned for its cathedral, museum, and many relics of the middle ages. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 25. 

66 Brussels, the capital of Belgium, is not only a center of education, art, and literature, 
but a manufacturing center as well. The Hotel de Ville, or city hall, is one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings in Europe, even after more than four centuries of continuous use. In 1877 La 
Maison du Roi was completed facing the Hotel de Ville, the Church of Ste. Gudule, and many 
other famous old and modern buildings. The Grande Place is one of the finest in Europe, with 
the Hotel de Ville’s 360 feet highly decorative tower on one side and the Maison du Roi on the 


other Kings’ Palace, Palais de la Nations, and other buildings in the environs. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1941), IV, 294-296. 
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Sunday— Septr 6*% Since I last wrote we have made a journey to 
Antwerp & back, for which the rail road offers facility— 

We returned last evening, after overrunning the arsenal & the 
fortifications, &c, & taking a few hours to renew & extend our ac- 
quaintance with Rubens’s ®7 celebrated paintings, & to see the beauti- 
ful cathedral. 

To-day we have given to the field of Waterloo.68 which I did not 
visit on my former journey here— nor can I say that I made the pil- 
grimage now with a very good will, for in fact I do not disguise that 
it is a melancholy one to me: I am willing to admit that the result on 
that occasion was in all probability, the best for the peace of the 
nations, but it is not the less sad to contemplate the scene where so 
great a man was overthrown; & conquered, it may be said, by 
untoward circumstances or by treachery, & not by any fault of his 
as a commander— But the field is no doubt a fine one for such an 
occasion, & I am plad that I have seen it, & fixed the positions of the 
two armies in my memory- 

Sept’ 7**. We made our arrangements to leave Brussels to-morrow 
morning for Douan,®? so that I close this letter to send it by the 
Great Western on the 12th The letters she has brought for me I shall 
find in Paris were we expec[t to| be about the 15t This is probably 
the last of mine of which I can receive an acknowledment before 
sailing; which seems to be bringing the time of departure quite near 
though it will be still more than two months before I can have the 
pleasure of greeting you in person— 

Once more farewell— I am glad that you are not tired of reading my 
letters, but they will probably be much more brief hereafter, as I 
come on more hackneyed ground, about which if you want any in- 
formation you have but to ask your next neighbor at any dinner or 
tea party— Every your affte Alfred— 

Mrs.. Alfred Mordecai 
Care of Henry Hays Esqr 
Philadelphia 

Via Bristol 

% Great Western 

Sept’ 13, 1840. To be again in Paris seems so much like approach- 
ing the end of my journey that I will not sleep without announcing 
to you, my dear wife, the happy prosecution of it thus far— fortunately 


67 Peter Paul Rubens was born in Siegen, Westphalia, on June 29, 1577, and died in 
Antwerp on May 30, 1640. He was educated in a Jesuit school, later studied in Venice and 
Rome, painted in Madrid, London, Paris, and many other places. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, IX, 871. 

68 Waterloo is a village just nine and a half miles south of Brussels. Its fame comes from 
the fact that here Wellington and Blucher defeated Napoleon on June 18, 1815. Century Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 1052. 

69 Rouen, France, is a fine port with extensive quays, center of trade and steamship ship- 
ping, noted for its manufacture of woolens and machinery as well as cotton The 
cathedral here is one of the finest in the world. There are few other places in the world 
where so much history has been made over a period of fifteen hundred years. Century Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 869-870. 
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too I am just in time to write for the Boston steamer of the 19** inst— 
I sent you a letter from Brussels for the steamer which was to sail 
yesterday— Since then I have been pretty busy but without doing or 
seeing any thing which it would much interest you to hear of— On 
the day after I wrote from Brussels we set out for France: stopping 
the first night at Tournay 7° we arrived early the next day at 
Douai— 71 at that plaGe we passed four days in examining the arsenal, 
foundry &c, & last night we took our departure for Paris where we 
arrived this evening about 6 o’clk— being a good deal fagged with so 
long a ride on a paved road, we lost no time in seeking the refresh- 
ment of a delightful Parisian bath, & on our return to our lodgings 
the first news was that Wade & Huger had also just arrived— In part- 
ing at Frankfurt we had planned our invasion of France so as to 
concentrate in the Capitol about the 15t» & it so happened that, after 
a very successful campaign both parties anticipated the time just 
two days, & we are again all comfortably settled in very good apart- 
ments, & have just returned from enjoying a delightful dinner— supper 
at the Café de Paris— 72 To complete my satisfaction it only remains 
for me to have good news of you & the children & all the dear ones at 
home, by the letters which I shall receive to-morrow— mean time, 
good night to you, my dear-— 

Sept 14*e— I have not been disappointed in finding your letter by 
the Western, but I must confess that the tone of it does disappoint 
me a little Whilst I am only anxious to get through my business 
here & to return as speedily as possible, enjoying, very modestly at 
least, the pleasures of which you seem to think so much, & not really 
putting them in comparison with that which I shall have in enjoying 
you & seeing our children again, I do not like that you should come 
to me with so many excuses & fears that I should not be able again to 
put up with the quiet life at home— but I will not scold you- & 
attribute your apparent ill humour, if I may call it so, to the incon- 
venience you were suffering at the time, the cause of which is no 
doubt long ago removed— In two or three days I hope to hear from you 
again by the President, & that your letter will be in better spirits— 
I expect no news from you except such as you give me about yourself 
& the children & our friends; for you are mistaken in supposing I 


70 Tournai or Tournay, a town in the province of Hainault, Belgium, on the Scheldt, was 
the site of an old Roman town. It is important now for the manufacture of carpets, stock- 
ings, ete. Its cathedral is one of the most noted Flemish buildings with a group of five pic- 
turesque towers. The nave is Romanesque, the transcept French, and the beautiful choir is 
later. The facade has a pointed porch and abundant and excellent sculptures. The glass is 
excellent and some of the pictures are good. Its dimensions are 408 by 78 feet with a transept 
of 220 feet in length. Its nave is 78 feet in height while the choir is 107 feet high. Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 1004. 

71 Douai or Douay, a town in the department of Nord, France, eighteen miles south of 
Lille, France, is an important fortress and has an arsenal. In the middle ages it belonged to 
the counts of Flanders and after 1384 to the dukes of Burgundy. It formed part of the Spanish 
Netherlands and was conquered by the French in 1667. It is now a manufacturing town of 
cotton, linen, lace, paper, leather, embroideries, glass, salt, malt, and whiskey. Century Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 335. 

72 Even in 1938 the Café de Paris had its reputation for ale and good foods among bon 
vivants along with Maison Dorée, Paillard, the Ritz, Voisin Ciro, Marguery, Foyot, Tour 
d Argent. Encyclopaedia Americana (1938), XXI, 317. 
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hear from other quarters— Except a letter from Emma & one from 
sister Ellen & a few times from Col. Talcott, I have no letters but 
yours— however it is of no use to say any more about it now as you 
will write to me no more after receiving this letter— 

Give my love to your mother & thank her, in my name, for her kind- 
ness in consenting to take charge of my poor sister Julia,73 tho’ I 
hope she will not be long burthened with such a care, as it will prob- 
ably be as well for Julia to return home if she should have found no 
benefit from the visit to the Donaldsons— 

Farewell, & believe that I am fully as anxious to return home as 
you can be to have me there- Let my mother know that you have 
heard from me here, & remember me kindly to all your family, es- 
pecially to Sally who is so kind in her messages— and do not imagine 
that the pleasures & excitement of travelling and seeing new things 
can make me forgetful of so good & affectionate wife as you are, just 
be sure of seeing me still 

Your Alfred— 
Mrs Alfred Mordecai 
Care of Henry Hays Esqr 
Philadelphia 

Paris— Septt 16** 1840— I sent you yesterday a few lines, My dear 
Sara, to let you know that I have arrived in this metropolis of the 
gay world— I shall have little new to tell you about Paris except that 
I find it a much more tolerable place than I did formerly; tho’ in fact 
I was always willing to acknowledge that I could readily imagine 
Paris to be a delightful place- Now that I have companions & that I 
come to this city as a sort of resting place, much less strange to me 
than the countries I have lately traversed, I find that I can appreciate 
its attractions— My lodgings are within a minute’s walk of the gayest 
part of the city; the Boulevard 74 des Italiens & the street which 
leads from it to the garden of the Tuilleries; 75 & I cannot go out 
without encountering throngs of people apparently intent on nothing 
but amusing themselves; the attractions of the brilliant & tasteful 
shops were never so great to me as they are now, & I am constantly 

73 Julia Mordecai was the fourth child of Jacob Mordecai by his second wife, Rebecca 
Myers Mordecai, the sister of his first wife. She was the full sister of Alfred Mordecai and 
not the half sister. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXI (1923), 187. 

74 The Line of the Grands Boulevards to the Bastille, by the way of the place de l’opera, 
the porte St. Denis and the porte St. Martin (two triumphal arches erected in the latter half 
of the 17th century in honor of Louis XIV), and the place de la Republique, stretches for 
nearly three miles. It contains most of the large cafes and several of the chief theatres. 
Though its gayety and animation are concentrated at the western end—in the boulevards des 
Italians, des Coperciens, and de la Madeleine—it is as a whole one of the most celebrated 
avenues of the world. The Avenue de l’Opera and the place de l’Opera, and the other avenues 
in that vicinity are noted for their fancy dress-making shops, as well as other shops. The 
state-owned Jardin des Plantes (founded in the first half of the seventeenth century), about 
fifty-eight acres in extent, contains the museum of natural history (1793), with the zoological 
gardens, hot houses and green houses, nursery and naturalization gardens. Its collection of 
living plants is one of the finest in the world and is very beautiful in the spring. Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica (1941), XVII, 286-288. 

7 The Tuileries, a royal palace in Paris, was begun under Catherine de Medici in 1564, 
enlarged under Henry IV and Louis XIV, and later connected by wings with the Louvre. It 


was famous as the scene of Revolutionary incidents in the early parts of the French Revolu- 
tion, and was burned by the Commune in 1871. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 1012. 
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regretting my inability to indulge my wishes in buying a thousand 
pretty things with which you would be delighted— We have passed 
over two days in preliminary arrangement, &c— To-morrow we make a 
beginning on business: 

17th Called on Mr Cass,76 & passed the greater part of the day at 
the bureau Central d’Artillerie, & in other business matters— In the 
evening called to see Maj Irving & Prof Bartlett !— 77 No President yet- 

21st. The President has arrived & brought me your letter, but in- 
stead of affording me all the satisfaction & pleasure I anticipated, it 
has worried me a good deal— I am grieved to find that you were not 
relieved as soon as I had hoped you would be, from your sufferings 
as a nurse; & it makes me uncomfortable to see you dwell so much 
on the inconveniences & privations consequent on your being a mother: 
loving your husband & your children as you do, you should have more 
firmness to bear with the evils attendant on your condition. I do 
not pretend to deny that in the confinement to which you are doomed 
& in the limited range of your pleasures, you are less fortunate, in 
some aspects, than I am at this moment, in the means of forgetting 
your privations, but I may truly say that there has scarcely been a 
time during my journey, when I would not have willingly cut short 
the pleasures with which you suppose I am so much engrossed, for 
the sake of being once more comfortably settled at home. 

You ask me if our house will be again in Washington. I have every 
reason to suppose that it will be, but it is impossible for me to author- 
ize you now to make arrangements for taking Mrs Graham’s or any 
other house, tho’ I should be delighted indeed to have a house to go 
into, & still more to oblige you by taking the one you so much wish 
for— There is nothing to be done but to have patience & do the best 
we can— I have been doing but little here as yet, collecting books & 
getting information how to proceed in our affairs, &c— We dined 
yesterday with Genl. Cass who is living now at Versailles, & we went 
down there early to improve the opportunity of seeing the palace 
which is now converted into a magnificent gallery of very indifferent 
paintings, illustrating the “Glories of France’’— 

76 Lewis Cass was born in New Hampshire on October 9, 1782, and died in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, on June 17, 1866. He attended the academy in Exeter, New Hampshire; taught school; 
migrated to Delaware and then to the West, settling first in Ohio. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1813; became marshal of Ohio in 1807; and served in the War of 1812, rising to the 
rank of brigadier-general. He was appointed governor of Michigan; took a leading part in 
developing the West and making Indian treaties; became Secretary of War in 1831 but 
resigned in 1836 when he was made minister to France. He returned to the United States in 
1842; was sent to the Senate in January, 1945; resigned in May, 1848, to run on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for the presidency in 1848; and was then elected to the Senate to fill out his 
unexpired term. He was Secretary of State under Buchanan, but he resigned when the Presi- 
dent refused to re-enforce Fort Sumter, thus ending a fifty-six year term of public service. 
He was a strong Union man with many abilities. He was a prudent, cautious legislator, a 
scholar of fine attainments, a man of the purest integrity, temperate in all his habits, popular 
throughout the United States, and an interesting writer. Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, I, 551-553. 

77 William Holmes Chambers Bartlett of Pennsylvania and Missouri became a cadet in the 
West Point Military Academy on July 1, 1822. He was brevetted second lieutenant and became 
second lieutenant of engineers on July 1, 1826. He became professor of mathematics at West 


Point on April 20, 1836, and retired with the pay of a colonel on February 14, 1871. He died 
on February 11, 1893. Heitman, Army Register, I, 196. 
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Sept’ 27th Being obliged to close my letter to-night, for the 
President, I come to say good bye to you, my dear, & to send kisses 
to our sweet little ones—- My impatience to be at home increases be- 
cause I am doing very little here, tho’ I seem to be occupied all day 
about something-— in fact it takes a long time in one of these great 
cities for a stranger to do even the simplest business, on account of 
the time lost in learning the proper places to apply to- We have as 
yet no answer to our application for permission to see the remaining 
establishments which we wish to visit- To-morrow evening we are 
to go to St. Cloud to be presented to the King,78 but I am afraid 
that will not expedite the movements of the official people— however 
it is pretty certain that we shall not be prevented from sailing in the 
British Queen, if no accident happens— Our places are taken & will 
be secured by paying for them to-morrow— About the 15* we expect 
to leave here for England, & 15 days ought not to be hard to get 
through with in Paris— To-day (Sunday) we took a carriage & made 
a tour of the city to show our strangers some of the [ ], Pere 
lachaise &, the Jardin des plantes—, with other places much frequent- 
ed on Sunday— In almost every part of Paris there are great im- 
provements, even since I was here before, & the new buildings, both 
public & private, but especially the latter, are magnificent in their 
style & finish- a little too gaudy sometimes for our tastes, but still 
superb, & suitable for this [g]ay place— 

Fare[we]ll, my dear wife— I am happy to think that I can probably 
write to you but once more from this side of the Atlantic, for truly 
I am most anxious to be again near you & to try & comfort you in your 
troubles, if I cannot divide them with you-— 

Your affte Alfred— 


Mrs Alfred Mordecai 
Care of Henry Hays Esqr 
Philadelphia 

Paris— September 29th 1840- I sent you yesterday a short letter 
(for the President) & one which I fear will not give you much pleas- 
ure, but could not help scolding you a little, tho’ I dare say you do not 
complain without cause— I told you we were to go to Court last 
evening; accordingly we left here about 7 for St Cloud where the 
King is now staying, & at 8% we met M® Cass at the gate & fol- 
lowed him into the royal presence- We found the Queen with her 
daughters & maids of honour seated at a round table, working, as 
you might have been at the same hour, at worsted work— The Duke 


78 Louis Philippe was born in Paris on October 6, 1773, and died in Claremont, England, 
on August 26, 1850. He was king of France from 1830 to 1848. He went in as king due to a 
revolution and went out in the same way. He was the son of Philippe Egalité, duc d’Orleans. 
He favored the Revolution and served under Dumouriez against the Austrians, but became 
involved in the conspiracy of his chief against the republic, and found himself compelled to 
join the emigres. He returned to France on the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, and was 
restored to his hereditary estates. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 624. 
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of Orleans 79 & some ladies playing cards in a corner, & a few aides 
de camp & strangers in attendance— We were walked round the table 
& introduced to some of the ladies, after which we had the privi- 
lege of standing by & talking with the aides, until the King entered— 
He came up to us & asked the usual questions about which corps we 
belonged to, where we were from. “Connecticut! New Haven? Hart- 
ford?— ah. I’ve been there— beautiful place, New Haven!” &c— a 
little refreshment was brought in & the King went to visit Mr Cass, 
whilst we staid with the aids, looking at the beautiful tapestry 
which adorned the apartments— The Duke of O. having finished his 
game came up & spoke to us for some time— both the King & he speak 
English very well, & the ladies tolerably— The King at length entered 
& dismissed us very civilly, “hoping to have the pleasure to see us 
again,” & desiring the a.d.c. to show us the gallery of pictures, all 
the apartments of the palace on that side being lighted up— If it had 
been Napoleon, in this his favorite palace, there would have been 
something to remember— We staid about an hour I suppose, & got 
home by 11- 

October 11''— It is a long time since I wrote because I have been 
doing little or seeing little to interest you particularly— running 
about Paris to book stores, shops, &c—- Baker & I went a few days ago 
to the powder mills nearest to Paris, & finding ourselves not far from 
Fountainbleau 8° we went there to see the chateau, so rich in historical 
associations— It is an immense pile of buildings, very irregular, but 
containing many fine apartments & galleries, which have been lately 
very well & richly restored from the state of neglect in which they 
were suffered to life since the fall of Napoleon— We returned last 
evening & we shall have not many days now to pack up & make our 
arrangements for going over to England— 

Ootober 15t*— I must close this sheet to send it to England for the 
Boston steamer, finding that I am not likely to be there in time myself- 
Wade & Huger have gone to the south to visit some of the establish- 
ments in that quarter & they write us that they will not be back 
until Sunday: We shall then go over immediately to England— I am 


79 Louis Philippe’s son was Ferdinand Philip Louis Charles Henry Orleans, and the Duke 
of Orleans from 1810 to 1842. He was born on September 3, 1810. His mother was Marie 
Amelie, princess of the two Sicilies. Under the Restoration he bore the title of Duke of 
Chartres. He was colonel in a regiment of Hussars and sent to Lyons in 1831 to put down a 
revolution there and in 1832 to the siege of Antwerp. He rose to the rank of lieutenant- 
general and was sent three times to Algeria, 1835, 1839, 1840. He died as a result of an 
accident at Neuilly, near Paris, on July 138, 1842. On May 30, 1837, he married Helene 
Louise Elisabeth of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and had by her two sons, the Count of Paris and 
the Duke of Chartres. The Duchess, on February 14, 1848, after the fall of Louis Philippe, 
went before the Chamber of Deputies to try to have her elder son made king and her the 
regent, but she had to flee to England, where she died in Richmond on May 18, 1858. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1941), XVI, 908-909. 

80 Fontainbleau is about thirty-seven miles east of Paris. It is a well built town partly of 
brick and partly of stone with spacious and regular streets. It has a military college and a 
commercial college, as well as a school of design and engineering. It has fine barracks. The 
castle lies in the southeastern part of town and is one of the most magnificent in France 
and one of the world’s most famous monuments. Many of the sovereigns made it their most 
favored residence and vied with each other in lavishing upon it embelishments in all kinds of 
art without any limitation as to expense. Encyclopaedia Americana (1938), XI, 426. 
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doing nothing here & am heartily tired of Paris & this land of liars 
& cheats, & more than ever anxious to get back to you & the children— 
It is a long time since I have heard from you, & I shall get no letters 
until those by the Br. Queen, in London; I am happy to think that my 
next letter to you will be mailed at New York, & I warn you before- 
hand that you must be prepared for my detention a day or even two 
in New York, where we shall have to collect & arrange the things we 
have shipped from Stockholm, Hamburg & Antwerp, &c— but after 
nearly 8 months patience you can extend it, without much pain, for 
2 days more— Farewell & God bless you all— 


Y™ Affte Alfred, 


Mrs Alfred Mordecai 

Care Hendy Hays Esqr 
Philadelphia 

Via Liverpool % Brittannia 


Octr 224 1840. From London, once more I have the pleasure to 
date, my dear wife, & in an hour I shall have the much greater 
pleasure to receive your letters by the Br. Queen which are waiting 
here for me— Whilst we are making our arrangements to go out this 
morning; I take a moment to tell you that we got away from Paris, on 
Monday evening (19*), spent the next day in Havre & sailed in the 
evening for Southampton, where I arrived without sea-sickness, the 
next morning & after a little delay we reached London last evening, 
by rail way, & took up our old quarters near St. James’s palace. 

234, I had the pleasure to find at Messrs Gowan & Marx your two 
letters, of the 18. & 29*» Septt; but my pleasure was much alloyed by 
the intelligence that you were still suffering, & I reproached myself 
for having before said anything that you might consider unkind: I 
had no idea that your indisposition was so serious, but I trust I shall 
find you quite recovered— How much I am obliged to our good friend 
M* Ingraham for the kindness to you & our little boy; it grieves me 
to hear that her husband has been so unsuccessful, & that she is obliged 
to exert herself for a maintenance; she deserves a better lot. 

26th Received to-day your last letter, by the Gr. Western, & de- 
lighted to think that it is the last I shall have to receive before reach- 
ing N. Y. where I expect to find a few lines from you— I cannot tell 
you how sorry I am for having said anything to cause your tears to 
flow in reading my letter, & how much I am pained to find that your 
illness has been of so obstinate a kind & so painful: I trust I shall yet 
find you quite well— As for me, You must not think of me as thin & 
pale: Bartlett, who returned last night from Dublin, says they will 
certainly make me an alderman when I get to N York— Pains in my 
joints still admonish me however to be careful of exposure to this 
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unfortunate climate— Sunday was a fine day & I went out to Dulwich 81 
to dine at Mt Gowen’s; at other times I have been doing nothing but 
attending to business preparatory to sailing— 

Oct 31%t. My last day in London— to-morrow morning we go down 
to Southampton to embark at 4 P. M. in the Queen where goods & 
chattels are on board & the vessel already at Portsmouth— 

I received this morning a note from Mr Maury declining to send 
any letters by me, as they could write quicker by the Boston Steamer 
of the 4*%* from Liverpool— as a sort of joke therefore I send them 
this letter to forward by the same means, but I shall hope to see you 
very nearly as soon as you do my letter— The steamer of the 19t» is 
however announced to-day after a passage of 11 days & a half- 

I must be off to close my arrangements— 

farewell for a short time— 
Yr afft Alfred. 


Mrs Alfred Mordecai 
care of Henry Hays Esqr 
Philadelphia 
% Caledonia 
New York Novr 215t/40 
My dearest wife 

I am too happy to inform you of my arrival here safely this morn- 
ing— I had thought of taking you by surprise to-night, but Col Tal- 
cott is here & wants us on business a few hours which will prevent 
my coming to you to-day— I fear you will have some uneasiness on 
account of the report by the Caledonia, that we had to put back— the 
report was unfounded; we had a very tempestious & to me disagree- 
able voyage, but there was never any thought of danger, I believe, 
in the minds of any of our passengers, nor did we stop or turn out 
of our course— Our voyage has indeed been a very remarkable one & 
impresses me more than ever with the great importance & success 
of ocean steam navigation— 

Col. T. tells me he heard of your being well a few days since— 

I cannot tell you when to expect me exactly, and you must rest 
satisfied a day or two with the assurance of my safety & health— I 
suffered excessively from sea sickness & am really hardly sorry to 
have a day or two to recruit before shewing myself to you, tho I am 
happy to say that my rheumatism seems quite to have vanished— I 
write at the first moment of getting into a house (at Cozzens’s) 82 & 

81 Dulwich is a suburb of London, situated in Surrey, five miles south of St. Paul’s. It is 
the seat of Dulwich College, founded by Edwin Alleyne and opened in 1619. The college 
contains a noted picture gallery. This celebrated actor began the construction of this plant in 
1618 and personally managed its affairs after its completion. Century Dictionary and Cyclope- 
ait a SM Cozzens was born in New York City on March 5, 1818, and died 
in Brooklyn on December 23, 1869. Although he was a miscellaneous American writer, he was 
an outstanding wine merchant in New York City. For years he published “The Wine Press” 


in connection with his business. He also wrote “Sparrowgrass Papers,” which were pub- 
lished in 1856. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 288. 
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have not yet asked for the letter I hope to find at Mt Maury’s— 
My friends are well — Bartlett came out with us— God bless you 
Y* Loving husband 
A. Mordecai 


M Alfred Mordecai 
care of Henry Hays Esqt 
Philadelphia 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The New World. The First Pictures of America. .. . By Stefan Lorant. 
(New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1946. Pp. 292. $20.00.) 


In this volume Mr. Lorant has attempted “to recreate— 
through contemporary narratives and pictures—the story of 
the first abortive French and English settlements on the east- 
ern shores of North America.” His efforts have been eminently 
successful. The narratives and pictures that he has reproduced, 
his own illuminating notes, and the mechanical execution of 
the book all combine to make it a notable contribution to Ameri- 
can historiography. 

The settlements described were, of course, the French colonies 
sent to Florida under the auspices of Admiral Coligny in 1564 
and 1565, and the English colonies sent by Sir Walter Raleigh 
to “Virginia” in 1585 and 1587. 

The first of the French colonies was under the immediate com- 
mand of René de Laudonniére, the other of Jean Ribaut. Their 
thrilling story and tragic fate are told in the narratives of 
Jacques le Moyne de Morgues, an artist, who accompanied 
Laudonniére, and of Nicolas Le Challeux, a carpenter, who was 
with Ribaut. Le Moyne’s narrative, written in London “about 
twenty years” after his return from Florida, was illustrated 
with his sketches of Florida scenes painted from memory. 
Challeux was “an eyewitness of the events at Fort Caroline” 
and “describes what. he saw there,” but he also incorporated in 
his narrative the story of a sailor who escaped the massacre. 
It was published in Dieppe early in 1566 and in May following 
was translated into English and published at London. 

Raleigh’s efforts at colonization, undertaken twenty years 
later, were more carefully planned and more persistently pur- 
sued than those of his great French counterpart. Their fate, 
however, was equally tragic. The story is told in six contem- 
porary documents reproduced in Mr. Lorant’s volume. They 
are: Arthur Barlowe’s report to Sir Walter Raleigh of the ex- 
ploratory expedition which he and Philip Amadas made in 
1584; Ralph Lane’s report, also addressed to Raleigh, concern- 
ing the colony, of which Lane was governor, that Sir Richard 
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Grenville left on Roanoke Island, August 17, 1585, where it re- 
mained till June 18, 1586; an anonymous report of Grenville’s 
second voyage to Roanoke, 1586, undertaken “to supply and re- 
lieve” Lane’s colony; John White’s journal of Raleigh’s second 
colony, of which White was governor, but which he left in 
August, 1587, to its mysterious fate; White’s report of his last 
voyage to Roanoke, made in 1590 to ascertain whether the colony 
had survived, together with his letter dated February 4, 1593, 
transmitting the report to Richard Hakluyt; and, finally, Hariot’s 
A Brief and True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia: 
“... Directed to the Adventurers, Favourers, and Welwishers of 
the action, for inhabiting and planting there,” imprinted at 
London in 1588. This list includes, so far as is known, all of 
the extant contemporary documents that relate to the Raleigh 
colonies. 

Both the French and English narratives are profusely and 
beautifully illustrated with contemporary pictures. In recreat- 
ing the story of the settlements they are scarcely less import- 
ant than the narratives. Thirteen of the illustrations are con- 
temporary portraits of leading actors in the drama. The others 
are pictures of the people, flora, and fauna of the New World. 

The artist of the French settlement was Jacques Le Moyne. 
“His job was to map the seacoast and harbors, indicate the posi- 
tion of towns, plot the depth and course of the rivers, and por- 
tray the dwellings of the natives and anything else worthy of 
observation.” This he did in a series of forty-two pictures, 
“performed,” as he said in his narrative, “to the best of my 
ability.” Unfortunately, all but one of the original paintings 
have been lost; the others have been preserved through the 
engravings of Theodore de Bry which De Bry published in 
1592. They are reproduced in Mr. Lorant’s book, but since 
Le Moyne’s pictures were made after he left Florida they are 
of less historical interest than those painted by John White dur- 
ing his sojourn on Roanoke Island. 

White was a member of Lane’s colony of 1585 and was gov- 
ernor of the colony of 1587. His pictures, therefore, are, as Mr. 
Lorant points out, not only “exquisite watercolors,” but are also 
“the earliest authentic pictures of aboriginal life in North 
America.” They, too, were engraved by De Bry, who published 
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his engravings in 1590, and thus have long been familiar to 
scholars; but, as Henry Stevens, a competent authority, says, 
they seem tame in the presence of the original drawings, which, 
after numerous peregrinations have at last found a resting place 
in the British Museum. They have now, for the first time, been 
“published in their entirety, and in their original colors.” This 
is Mr. Lorant’s chief contribution to the history of the Raleigh 
colonies. 

A reviewer fails of his duty unless he calls attention to the 
errata that inevitably creep into such a publication, however 
trivial they may be. South Carolina will undoubtedly consider it 
a serious error to place the landing of Jean Ribaut’s expedition 
of 1562 “on the shores of St. John’s River of North Carolina” 
(notes on this book, 1, 10); the author, with a gallantry that 
rivals that of Sir Walter himself, dates the birth year of “The 
Great Weroanca of England” (rp. 120) ten years later than it 
actually was; many Englishmen, perhaps, would feel that Mary 
Stuart lived too long without the extra ten years allotted to her 
on page 121; and let us hope that the Scotch in Archie MacLeish 
will not rise to the boiling point when he notes (p. 184) that the 
“a” has been dropped from the “Mac” in his name. 

These slips might easily escape the eyes of the most meticulous 
proofreader. A more serious matter, as it appears to this re- 
viewer, is that because “the English narratives, with one excep- 
tion, were not written by literary men, but by seacaptains and 
soldiers,” the editor “thought it permissible to modernize their 
language, put their sometimes confused sentences into plainer 
English and regularize the diversities of the Elizabethan spell- 
ing.” In spite of his assurance that “nothing has been omitted 
nor the meaning [of the original text] anywhere altered,” one 
can but feel that in their modernized version the narratives 
fail to recapture in full the daring and vision of those “sea- 
captains and soldiers” who made glorious the age of Elizabeth. 
To “recreate” their story their narratives should have been re- 
produced as they wrote them. 


R. D. W. Connor. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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A Romance of Education. By Samuel Bryant Turrentine. (Greensboro, 
N. C.: The Piedmont Press. 1946. Pp. 1-314.) 


This work is a miscellany of historical materials and pen 
pictures of Greensboro College assembled by its president emeri- 
tus. It can scarcely be called a history of the college. Rather, 
the volume is a source book which students of higher education 
in North Carolina might wish to consult. 

The author has taken great pains to locate biographical data 
about Rev. Peter Doub, the founder of Greensboro Female Col- 
lege, and about the presidents and certain of the more prominent 
professors of the institution. There are copious excerpts from 
catalogues and from the letters, diaries, and speeches of those 
who were intimately connected with “G. F. C.,” as the college 
was long and familiarly called. 

Anecdotes of college life in the nineteenth century will no 
doubt induce qualms of nostalgia in the older alumnae and 
evoke laughter from their more sophisticated granddaughters. 
The daring young miss of the gay nineties who dared sneak be- 
yond the confines of the campus to post her love letter in a 
hollow stump to be picked up by an accomplice definitely belongs 
to another age. Education for women has progressed in many 
ways. 

Of most value is Dr. Turrentine’s account of his own admin- 
istration of the college from 1913 until 1935. Again, he does 
not limit himself to a narrative account. This chapter is as 
sketchily written as the others. But the author here gives more 
first-hand information about the trials and triumphs of the col- 
lege during almost a quarter century of its life. 

Dr. Turrentine was succeeded as president of Greensboro Col- 
lege by Dr. Luther L. Gobbel in 1935. The last chapter is de- 
voted to this recent period during which, as president emeritus, 
the author has kept a lively interest in the affairs of the college. 

A Romance of Education is well illustrated, indexed, and con- 
tains, in an appendix, faculty lists, enrollment figures, and other 
significant data taken mainly from the college catalogues. The 
reviewer, while noting the rambling character of the book and 
its lack of objectivity, is reminded that the author is not a pro- 
fessional historian. He is a minister and educator who has 
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performed a “labor of love” mainly intended for the alumnae 
and friends of Greensboro College. 
William Alexander Mabry. 


Randolph-Macon College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Memories of an Old-Time Tar Heel. By Kemp Plummer Battle. Edited by 
William J. Battle. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1945. Pp. 296. $3.00.) 


The author of Memories of an Old-Time Tar Heel was a typi- 
cal southern aristocrat. His book is valuable for two major 
reasons: first, it is a frank and sincere revelation of the man 
himself, his relatives and friends; and second, it contains val- 
uable history of his time. 

Battle was born in 1831 of strict and conservative parents, and 
his childhood at Louisburg was confined largely to the home place 
where he played with the children of his parents’ slaves, pro- 
tected from the young crowd with gambling and drinking pro- 
pensities. His mother taught him so well as a pre-school-age 
child that he was two years beyond pupils his own age when he 
entered school at seven. He had a pleasant and successful college 
life at the University of North Carolina, graduating in the class 
of 1849 and serving as a tutor for some years after graduation. 
Happily married to a distant cousin, he became a devoted hus- 
band and father. With a quiet and dignified home life, this 
modest and democratic son of Carolina was able, idealistic, and 
very human. He had a rare appreciation of wholesome wit and 
humor, as is revealed in this volume. 

His heart was wrapped up in his alma mater. Active alumnus, 
trustee, and finally president for a decade and a half, he was the 
main force behind the re-opening of the University in 1876. As 
professor of history from 1891 to 1907 he endeared himself to the 
college community and the townspeople alike. 

Since Dr. Battle began writing his Memories on his eighty- 
first birthday, one can forgive his tendency to ramble. The ab- 
sence of any kind of index, however, is unforgivable on the part 
of his editor son. 

The chief value of the book for the general reader is its wealth 
of social, political, and economic history of North Carolina for 
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about three-fourths of the nineteenth century. His descrip- 
tions of weddings, church life, slavery, recreation from the horse- 
racing and fox-hunting of the upper class to the cornshuckings 
of happy but half-clad Negroes, crime and punishment, the con- 
dition of the insane, and white-hot secessionism in South Caro- 
lina all help to reveal the South just as it was in social life. 
Transportation and travel, crops and markets, wild life in field 
and stream, small industries and big business of his day are 
shown in his sketches of economic history. Politics was a major 
interest of Dr. Battle and his relatives. Practicing lawyer, 
judge, city commissioner, state treasurer, friend of governors 
and legislators of both parties, he was quite successful in the 
forensic battles of his time. 

In reading these reminiscences, whether pertaining to the 
author’s quiet, scholarly home life in his beloved Chapel Hill 
or describing the nervous but restrained anxiety of helpless 
nights in a Raleigh filled with angry and threatening northern 
soldiers, one feels he is in intimate conversation with one of the 
South’s most charming personalities and finest citizens. 

M. L. Skaggs. 


Greensboro College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





The Wilson Era: Years of War and After, 1917-1923. By Josephus Daniels. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1946. Pp. xviii, 
645. $4.00.) 


Perhaps one cannot be a good southerner unless he is possessed 
of an unstinted admiration for Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Daniels, 
in this his latest addition to what is the longest autobiography in 
southern annals, fulfills this qualification to an overwhelming 
degree. He successfully identifies Wilson with his beloved sec- 
tion and thereby advances a compelling reason for making the 
Virginia-born President into a beloved hero. The two men 
shared in the gentlemanly puritanism which is as near the 
heart of southernism as is its opposite of moral liberalism. 
They aso shared in the traditional southern belief that politics 
is the most important of human activities; they had no more 
interest in the fine arts than the average southerner who listened 
to their addresses. Their blind devotion to the Democratic party 
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and their dislike of Republicans gave solid justification for the 
caricaturist’s conception of the Solid South. The limit of Mr. 
Daniels’s concession to Republicanism is that individual Repub- 
licans may be virtuous in their private lives. Their public con- 
duct is almost always represented as devious and sometimes as 
treasonable. Because of the implied belief that Democrats are 
always right, the author justifies Wilson’s most extreme acts 
of partisanship, including the President’s refusal to appoint 
Republican leaders to the Paris Peace Conference and his appeal 
for a partisan Congress in the League of Nations crisis. 

Like all good southerners since the Civil War, Mr. Daniels 
joins Wilson in devotion to the American creed of freedom and 
equality stemming from Thomas Jefferson and the English lib- 
erals; accusations of inconsistency is not applying this creed 
to the Negro are brushed aside. A southern lack of self-criti- 
cism does not make it necessary to admit contradiction between 
professions of pacificism and the waging of an aggressive war 
overseas. Wilson’s admiration of things English is qualified 
in Mr. Daniels’ case by sharp accusations against individual 
Britishers. But the North Carolinian is too strong an Anglo- 
Saxon for his aversion for the English to be general. His un- 
flattering remarks about Englishmen are merely a manifesta- 
tion of a provincial patriotism. With the aid of Woodrow Wil- 
son, young Franklin D. Roosevelt, and other good Democrats 
and Americans he devised means through which Anglo-Saxon 
principles triumphed over Prussianism. He was too uncritical 
in his patriotism to imagine that weapons used for evil by others 
might be used for the same purpose by his own countrymen. 
He joined Wilson in believing that American force was the 
means of achieving lasting peace. Inconsistencies in this sort 
of southernism are drowned by a mystical devotion. The North 
Carolinian quotes the Virginian as saying: “The only place in 
the country, the only place in the world, where nothing has to 
be explained is the South . . . with all the old memories I know 
the region to which naturally I belong.” 

Inevitaby some reviewers find this double dose of Wilsonism 
and southernism too much to accept. They feel that Mr. Dan- 
iels’s book is too long, containing not only what the author did 
and said but also what he read in books. The reader is treated 
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to historical information which he learned in the sixth grade. 
The lapse of twenty-six years has in no measure modified the 
author’s conviction that the Kaiser and his militarists were so 
wrong that they require no refutation. There are no quotations 
from the revisionist views of scholars who have written about 
the First World War. Mr. Daniels’s scholarly standards are 
illustrated by the manner in which he and other politicians went 
about browbeating the Encyclopedia Brittannica for accusing 
a member of the Wilson Cabinet of being a politician. The 
author is often trite, giving us, among other things, the republi- 
can who saw that kings won their “high estate” by accident of 
birth rather than by merit. A final chapter designed to give 
the quintessense of Woodrow Wilson is a collection of anecdotes 
as pointless as they are harmless. 

Yet there is much to admire in the North Carolinian’s success- 
ful identification of Wilson with the South. His worshipful 
attitude toward his hero strikes a responsive chord among a 
generation of Americans who have suffered much because at an 
earlier date they abandoned Wilsonian internationalism. Mr. 
Daniels makes use of a long and intimate acquaintance with this 
war leader to help create the Wilson legend which after the 
Second World War is taking on epic proportions. As a southern- 
er who inherited the agrarian cult of the Common Man, he forti- 
fied Wilson’s faith in the Average Man. In the peculiar but not 
unreal terms of the South, Mr. Daniels stands forth as a great 
democrat. As Secretary of the Navy he proved as successful 
as any of the long line of southerners who from George Wash- 
ington to James F. Byrnes discharged with eminent distinction 
important administrative trusts. He managed with outstanding 
success the United States Navy in its titanic assignment of help- 
ing win a great war. He lacked the New Englander’s experience 
with the sea, but the southern habit of command and the south- 
ern talent for political manipulation were in his case adequate 
substitutes. His unique achievement as naval chief grew out 
of his and Wilson’s devotion to the southern concept of the 
Christian home. For the protection of thousands of boys serving 
their country at sea he ordered the closing of centers of drinking 
and licentious fun. This assault on the traditional habits of 
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sailors provoked ridicule, but it also gave comfort to many 
mothers and fathers of absent sons. 

This book is neither humorless nor innocuous. With a twinkle 
in his eye the North Carolina provincial went abroad to have 
experiences worthy of Mark Twain. Read how shocked he was 
at the Paris opera and how baffled he was by the strange bath- 
room of Prince Murat. What he says about many of his asso- 
ciates in the Wilson administration is unpleasant and may be 
born of the courtier’s conviction that only the king’s ministers 
can do no wrong. Yet his strictures are almost as revealing as 
those of the Duc de Saint-Simon about another official circle. 
Wilson’s chief weakness may not have been a misplaced confi- 
dence in men like Lansing, House, Lane, and Sims; but Daniels 
thinks so, and the historian when he passes judgment on the 
Wison era must take the Secretary of the Navy’s word into ac- 
count. He reveals the faults of his colleagues with ruthless 
frankness. 

Francis B. Simkins. 


State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 





The Slave States in the Presidential Election of 1860. By Ollinger Crenshaw. 
The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Politcal Science, 
series LXIII, no 3. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1945. Pp. 332, 
xiv. $3.00.) 


This scholarly work, which gives evidence of an enormous 
amount of research, is an analysis of campaign propaganda rath- 
er than a story of the maneuvers of the parties and their leaders. 
Much space is given to the opinions of editors and leaders of the 
respective candidates in the several states and even in the dif- 
ferent sections of each state. At times the author’s evidence is 
overwhelming, sometimes to the point of being superfluous. Hap- 
pily, at the end of each chapter and at the close of the book ex- 
cellent summaries are included. 

Beginning with a brief, possibly too brief, account of the nomi- 
nating conventions in 1860, Professor Crenshaw analyzes at 
some length the characteristics and tenets of the presidential 
and vice-presidential nominees of the several parties. Some 
of this space might have been used to greater advantage in a 
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review of the maneuvers of the Democratic leaders in the sev- 
eral states between the Charleston and Baltimore conventions. 

This introductory chapter is followed by a valuable discussion 
of the poitical significance of the congressional guarantee of 
slavery in the territories. The author shows that the Bell- 
Douglas followers were united in their opposition to an endorse- 
ment of this principle on the grounds that natural laws would 
prevent slavery moving into the territories. The Breckinridge 
forces, on the other hand, were not united on the issue. Neither 
were they agreed on their objectiveness in the campaign. Some 
expected the election to be thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives where they expected to defeat Lincoln. Others had no hope 
of defeating Lincoln either in the electorial college or in the 
House. 

The author gives much emphasis to the emotional factor in the 
campaign. Bell and Douglas played up the idea of the disunion 
sentiment among the followers of Breckinridge. At the same 
time the Breckinridge leaders gave much prominence to the 
stories of slave insurrections and of rumored abolition plots. In 
other words, “fear and hate had taken charge” in the South 
(p. 111). 

Following these general chapters on the parties’ strategy 
within the South, the author, in considerable detail, surveys the 
positions taken in the several southern states, first in the border 
states and then in the lower South. In Maryland, Virginia, Mis- 
souri, and Kentucky, he holds, there was a strong opposition 
party which, until secession made its efforts futile, was favorably 
disposed toward cooperation with Republicans. This, I believe, 
was true in Virginia until the Brown raid but after that scare 
few dared mention their desire to work with “Black Republi- 
cans.” The Bell-Douglas forces emphasized the dangerous geo- 
graphic position in which the border states would be placed 
should secession develop. Mr. Crenshaw also accepts the theory 
that in the upper South party loyalty rather than a leaning to- 
ward secession accounted for the large Breckinridge vote. He 
might have added that the same was true of many who voted for 
Douglas, especially in the Valley of Virginia. 

In the lower South extremists such as Rhett and Yancey de- 
sired Lincoln’s election in order to force secession. Others hoped 
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the election would be thrown into the House of Representatives 
where Lincoln would be defeated. They felt that the election of 
the Republican candidate would result in the immediate growth 
of abolition in the border states and eventually, by the use of 
patronage, in the subservience of the lower South. 

In his excellent summary at the end of the book, Professor 
Crenshaw concludes that before and during the campaign the 
great purpose of the Breckinridge forces was the unity of the 
South. They tried to obtain this by a southern conference as a 
result of the Brown raid and as a result of the threatened election 
of Sherman as speaker of the House. Virginia’s refusal to coop- 
erate in such a conference caused its failure and led to the en- 
dorsement by Democrats of a fundamental southern principle 
such as that proposed in the Alabama platform or in Davis’s 
resolutions in the Senate. It was held that if the South failed 
to stand together on the issue of slavery in the territories, the 
North would grow bolder and destroy the more fundamental 
rights of the South. The census and Republican patronage, they 
insisted, were on the North’s side. Unity or secession, therefore, 
were the alternatives. The Bell-Douglas forces, on the other 


hand, argued that greater protection toe Southern rights could be 
obtained within than out of the Union and more through the 
cooperation with than opposition to the North. 

Henry T. Shanks. 


Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 





An Essay Upon the Government of the English Plantations on the Conti- 
nent of America, 1701. Edited by Louis B. Wright. (San Marino, Cali- 
fornia: Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 1945. Pp. xxiv, 
66. $2.50.) 


The efforts of the English government to achieve maximum 
results from its mercantilist policies as applied to the American 
colonies naturally led to the printing of many essays dealing with 
the problems of colonial relationship. The rare tract reprinted 
by the Huntington Library differs from the bulk of such publica- 
tions in that it presents an authentic American view of issues 
current at the end of the seventeenth century. The editor, Louis 
B. Wright, confirms L. C. Wroth’s conjecture that the author is 
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almost certainly the Virginia historian, Robert Beverly, but sug- 
gests further that William Byrd I, Beverly’s father-in-law, may 
have had a hand in the essay. In addition Mr. Wright includes 
in the volume the drafts of two memorials to the Board of Trade 
written by William Byrd II and now preserved in his manuscript 
notebook in the Huntington Library. 

The Essay was written as an answer to Charles Devenant’s 
Discourses on the Public Revenues, and on the Trade of England, 
one of the better mercantilist productions. The American author 
is at his best when he pleads for better government for the colo- 
nies, and at his worst when he disparages Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia’s chief and successful rival for colonists. On the whole, 
the Essay shows better than anything else available the consid- 
ered opinion of an intelligent colonial on the vital question of 
what England would have to do to give adequate and just gov- 
ernment to her colonies. What is most important, however, is not 
that the author of the Essay had some interesting observations 
on government but rather that he approached the problem from 
so loyal and reasonable a point of view. Had attitudes such as 
his been appreciated and cultivated and met halfway through- 


out the century, the course of American colonial history would 
have been radically different. 

The reprint is attractive in form, with a helpful introduction 
by the editor. The reviewer wonders, however, why the title 
page of the original edition was not followed line by line in what 
is obviously an attempt to reproduce it exactly. 

Robert E. Moody. 


Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 





A Guide to Manuscripts Relating to American History in British Depositories 
Reproduced for the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress, 
by Grace Gardner Griffin. (Washington, D. C.: The Library of Congress. 
1946. Pp. xvi, 313. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. $1.25.) 


“The Guide which is now presented to the public represents 
the consummation of a desire, cherished for many years, to fill 
a long standing need,” writes Dr. St. George L. Sioussat, chief of 


the Library of Congress Division of Manuscripts, in his intro- 
duction to the volume. For almost half a century the Library of 
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Congress has been acquiring reproductions of official archives 
and private and unofficial manuscripts, relating to American 
history, in foreign depositories, but until now no comprehensive 
guide to the materials has been available. The present work pro- 
vides a guide to copies of such items in England, Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, and Canada. 

The real beginning of the collection was made in 1898 when the 
Library of Congress purchased from Benjamin Franklin Stevens 
of London a large collection of facsimiles of documents relating 
to American history, 1773-1783, in British and other depositories. 
Once begun, the work of acquiring copies of such items was con- 
tinued, and in 1925 a gift from Mr. James B. Wilbur of Vermont 
made possible the expansion of the program. In 1927 a grant 
from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Junior, provided funds for prose- 
cution of the work on a scale until then hardly dreamed of. To- 
day the total number of pages copied runs into the millions, of 
which the present Guide covers more than one million. 

The first depository covered is the British Public Record Of- 
fice and comprises series familiar to students of American colo- 
nial history such as those listed under Admiralty Office, Audit 
Office, and Colonial Office. Other English official depositories 
included are the British Museum, General Post Office, House of 
Lords, Royal Courts of Justice, Tower of London, and Guildhall of 
London. Various English libraries, societies, institutions, and 
personal collections, both inside and outside London, are cov- 
ered. In Scotland the list includes collections in the National 
Library of Scotland (Edinburgh), the University of Edinburgh, 
and the University of Glasgow; in Wales, the National Library of 
Wales (Aberystwyth) ; in Ireland, Archbishop Marsh’s Library 
(Dublin) and Trinity College (Dublin); and in Canada, the 
Public Archives of Canada (Ottawa), the Public Archives of 
Nova Scotia (Halifax), the College of St. Mary (Montreal), and 
the Toronto Public Library. 

The present Guide leans heavily on guides to materials on 
American history in British depositories previously prepared 
by Charles M. Andrews, Charles A. Paullin, Frederic L. Paxson, 
and others. In order to avoid duplication, where bodies of offi- 
cial records and collections of private manuscripts have already 
been described in these earlier guides, the present work merely 
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makes the necessary citations and lists the relevant holdings of 
the Library of Congress. 

One who wished to quibble might point out that the title is a 
little ambiguous (since the context does not make entirely clear 
whether the Guide or the Manuscripts have been reproduced), 
might question whether depositories in Canada should be classi- 
fied as British, and might haggle over other small items. Such 
matters are minor, however, and detract little from the value 
of the volume which, with its carefully prepared index, will prove 
a useful research tool to scholars. 


Christopher Crittenden. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden, director of the State Department 
of Archives and History who has been on leave of absence since 
September 15, 1946, will return to his position July 1. He has 
been serving as assistant director of the World War II Records 
Project of the National Archives. 


Mr. Henry Howard Eddy, who has been acting director of the 
State Department of Archives and History during Dr. Crit- 
tenden’s absence, will return on July 1 to his former position as 


head of the division of archives and manuscripts of the De- 
partment. 


Mr. William F. Burton, Jr., a candidate for the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy in history at the University of North Carolina, 
will join the staff of the State Department of Archives and His- 
tory on August 1, and will do the research in connection with 
the highway marker program. 


The State Department of Archives and History, the North 
Carolina Highway and Public Works Commission, and the De- 


partment of Conservation and Development are cooperating in 
renewing the historical highway marker program which was 
suspended during the war. Several markers are ready for erec- 
tion and many others are under consideration. The committee 
welcomes suggestions of the names of persons, events, and places 
which should be marked. 


Miss Dorothy Reynolds, a graduate of the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina with a major in history, will 
join the staff of the State Department of Archives and History 
on September 1. Miss Reynolds will be connected with the Hall 
of History. 


Miss Annie Maude Hire, who during the summer will be a 
temporary member of the staff of the State Department of 
Archives and History serving in the Hall of History, will return 
in September to her position in the public schools in High Point. 
This is the second summer that Miss Hire has worked in the Hall 
of History. 

[417] 
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Mr. D. L. Corbitt, head of division of publication of the State 
Department of Archives and History, is compiling for publica- 
tion the public papers and letters of J. Melville Broughton, gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, 1941-1945. Previously Mr. Corbitt has 
compiled and edited the public papers and letters of Cameron 
Morrison, governor 1925-1929; O. Max Gardner, governor, 1929- 
1933; John C. B. Ehringhaus, governor, 1933-1937; and Clyde 
R. Hoey, governor, 1937-1941. The papers and letters of each 
governor have been published by the Council of State except 
those of John C. B. Ehringhaus. Mrs. Hilda Pate Harris is assist- 
ing Mr. Corbitt in compiling and typing the material for Gov- 
ernor Broughton’s book. It will be between one and two years 
before this book will be ready for distribution. 


Dr. Francis B. Simkins of the State Teachers’ College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia, will teach during the summer at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh. Dr. Simkins’s The South Old and New; A 
History 1820-1947, a text book for college students, is scheduled 
for publication in September by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


Dr. James W. Patton, head of the history department of North 
Carolina State College, will teach during the summer at Duke 
University. 


Dr. Stuart Noblin, formerly a member of the history depart- 
ment of Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia, in 
September will become assistant professor of history at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


Dr. Nannie May Tilley, director of the manuscripts division in 
the library at Duke University, has resigned effective Septem- 
ber 1 and will become professor of history at East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 


Miss Sarah Lemmon of Marietta, Georgia, will become in Sep- 
tember assistant professor of history at Meredith College. Miss 
Lemmon has a master of arts degree from Columbia University 
and has done graduate work at George Peabody University. For 
the past four years she has been associate professor of history 
at LaGrange College, LaGrange, Georgia. 
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A portrait of General Matt W. Ransom, legislator, Civil War 


soldier, United States Senator, and ambassador to Mexico, will be 
unveiled in the Northampton County courthouse, Jackson, on 


August 5. Senator William B. Umstead will make the principal 
address and Judge W. H. S. Burgwyn will accept the portrait on 
behalf of Northampton County. 


“The Lost Colony,” the symphonic drama by Paul Green, will 
be produced at Fort Raleigh, Roanoke Island, through Labor 
Day. The drama was suspended during the war, but was re- 
sumed last year. 


Dr. M. L. Skaggs of Greensboro College will teach in the 
summer term of Wake Forest College. 


The Julius Rosenwald fund has awarded fellowships to two 
North Carolinians as follows: Mrs. Margaret Caldwell James of 
Chapel Hill for a study of the communication media available to 
Negroes in a North Carolina community, at the University of 
North Carolina; and Solomon Sutker of Chapel Hill for grad- 
uate study in sociology at the University of North Carolina. 


In June Alexander County held a centennial celebration with 
a three day program. Among other things a pageant was pre- 
sented which covered the history of the county from the Indian 
days through the end of World War II. Four hundred persons 
participated in the pageant. 


Fort Macon on Beaufort Inlet has been opened again for the 
reception of tourists. Its construction was begun in 1824 and 
completed in 1836. It played a part in the War for Southern 
Independence, the Spanish-American War, World War I, and 
World War II. 


The Colonial Inn in Hillsboro has been restored by Paul Hen- 
derson of Chapel Hill. The Inn was built in the 1780’s and during 
its early history many leaders of public life in North Carolina 
stopped there. 
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Bethel Church, located near Albemarle, will celebrate on Au- 
gust 10 its one hundred and fifty-seventh anniversary. Dr. Gil- 
bert T. Rowe of the Duke University Divinity School will deliver 
the sermon. The first building was constructed of logs but through 
the years its growth has necessitated enlargement and now there 
is a spacious brick building. 


On July 24 Dr. Archibald Henderson of the University of 
North Carolina will deliver before the Duke Bar Association, 
Duke University, an address entitled ““Some Famous North Caro- 
lina Lawsuits—From the Layman’s Point of View.” Dr. Hender- 
son is also writing a series of articles for publication in the 
Filson Club Historical Quarterly. The series is entitled “The 
Transylvania Company: A Study in Personnel.” The first article 
deals with James Hogg and the second article with Thomas Hart. 


The Fourth General Assembly of the Pan-American Institute 
of Geography and History which met in the city of Caracas, 
Venezuela, from August 22 to September 21, 1946, passed a 
resolution requesting each of the American Republics, as a mem- 
ber of the Institute, to designate one representative on the Com- 
mission of History. The Mexican Republic is sponsoring the Com- 
mission and the Pan-American Institute has designated Dr. Silvio 
Zavala as president. The Commission of History will hold its 
first meeting in Mexico City during the last week of October. At 
this first meeting the work and duties of the Commission will 
be designated. 


Dr. Alice B. Keith of Meredith College, who is editing the 
papers of John Gray Blount for publication by the State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, will work during most of the sum- 
mer in the offices of the Department. It is expected that her first 
volume will cover the period from 1783-1800. 


Dr. Henry T. Shanks of Birmingham Southern College, who 
is editing the Willie P. Mangum papers, will work during the 
summer in the library of the University of North Carolina. Dr. 
Shanks expects to have the first volume ready for the printer 
early next summer. These papers will be published by the State 
Department of Archives and History. 
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Dr. Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College, who is editing 
the Zebulon B. Vance papers, will work during the summer and 
fall at the library of the University of North Carolina and the 
State Department of Archives and History and it is expected 
that there will be several volumes. 


Dr. Gilbert L. Lycan of the John B. Stetson University will do 
research work during the summer on Alexander Hamilton at the 
library of the University of North Carolina, the State Department 
of Archives and History, and the Library of Congress. 


“Organ Church and the Broken Key,” by Carl Hammer, Jr., 
is an article on the Organ Lutheran Church in Rowan County, 
North Carolina. It is published in The American-German Review; 
XIII (June-August, 1947), 5-6. 


Recent accessions to the Hall of History include a covered 
wagon given by Dr. Karl L. Fussler of Chapel Hill, and a set of 
surgical instruments used during the War for Southern Inde- 
pendence by Dr. E. Burke Haywood of Raleigh. This set of in- 
struments was given by Mr. B. H. Bridges of Wilmington, a 
grandson of Dr. Haywood. 


The Abraham Lincoln Association, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Springfield, Illinois, solicits information concerning the pres- 
ent private ownership and location of any document composed 
by Abraham Lincoln, whether or not it has been published hither- 
to. Documents in public institutions are readily accessible, but 
many of those held by individuals have not been located to date. 
The preparation of a complete edition of Lincoln’s writings from 
original sources will be greatly facilitated by information leading 
to procurement of photostatic copies of documents held by pri- 
vate individuals. Acknowledgment of assistance will be fully 
made upon publication. 
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